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THE YEAR 
OF THE GREAT DECISION 


Report of the Executive Secretary 


Nineteen fifty-four may well become known in American history 
as the year of the Great Decision. For in the spring of the year, the 
United States Supreme Court charted a new. pathway for American 
school children — away from the obsolete “separate but equal” 
pattern, towards the democratic goal of integration and equal oppor- 
tunity. 


The historic decision, handed down unanimously on May 17th, 
concluded “that in the field of public education the doctrine of 
‘separate but equal’ has no place.” The Court went on to declare 
that “separate educational facilities are inherently unequal.” It held 
that “the plaintiffs and others similarly situated for whom the actions 
have been brought are, by reason of the segregation complained of, 
deprived of the equal protection of the laws guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment.” 


In the history of the United States, and certainly in the history 
of the American Negro, the decision was and will continue to be of 
utmost significance: it put the law of the land unequivocally on the 
side of human rights. For that legal victory the Association, and all 
Americans, owe a tremendous debt of gratitude to the many dedi- 
cated lawyers, living and dead, who over the years fought without 
compromise for unabridged Negro citizenship rights. Among them 
were such men as the late Moorfield Storey, Charles H. Houston, 
Arthur Garfield Hays, and Leon Ranson. The list of the living must 
include, among many others, Arthur B. Spingarn, Thurgood Mar- 
shall, William H. Hastie, Robert L. Carter, and Loren Miller. 


These attorneys and others, however, would be quick to point out 
that court decisions — even those of the Supreme Court — need to 
be augmented by an enlightened public opinion. The vigorous ap- 
proval given the Supreme Court’s school decision was a heartening 
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fried on at times, as in Mloclnipe! in 1954, 
§ pressures and threats of violence. 


‘and unequivocal decision on this basic moral 

Waiee should go to the United States Supreme Court. 
¥ Owe a debt of gratitude to President Eisenhower for 
rm stand against racial segregation. However, that praise ex- 
candle to very few of his own political party. The NAACP hopes that 
both he and the Republican party will recognize the need for a 
Federal fair employment practices law with full enforcement powers, 
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for the inclusion in all appropriate bills of amendments to prohibit 
expenditure of any Federal funds for seguageties.or di 


for drastic revision of the McCarran Immigration Act and especially 
of its infamous national origins provision, for } against 
Jim Crow in travel and more vigorous action the bigots of 


such organizations as the White Citizens Councils now being formed — 
in Mississippi and Alabama to put economic and other pressures 
upon Negroes who demand full citizenship rights. 

The NAACP will continue to urge the Democratic party to 
abandon its present surrender on major civil rights issues and moral 
principles in an effort to woo the most reactionary elements in the 
South. 


Substantial Gains 


In addition to the successful NAACP court action to secure an 
anti-segregation ruling on public education, the Association during 
1954 made substantial contributions towards the final elimination 
of segregation in the armed services, including schools operated on 
military posts; to the improvement of conditions for migrant farm 
workers in Pennsylvania and New York; and to the dimunition of 
segregation in the District of Columbia. 

The year began propitiously with the Association’s Freedom 
Fulfillment Conference in Washington on March 10 formally launch- 
ing the Fight for Freedom campaign, with President Eisenhower as 
principal speaker. The President hailed the work of the NAACP, 
endorsed the “ideal of equality among all men,” and again pledged 
the elimination of segregation wherever the Federal authority clearly 
extends.* 


Due to the impetus of the Fight for Freedom campaign, the 
Association raised $231,691.87 more in 1954 than in 1953. Kivie 
Kaplan and Benjamin E. Mays, co-chairmen of the Life Membership 
Committee, together secured 115 life memberships of $500 each 
and 350 on which initial payments were made. 


But it was not the NAACP alone which benefited from the fact 
that during 1954 America turned the corner from towards 
full freedom for all citizens. The pressures of opinion were 
lessened because America’s household was being cleansed. And the 
burdened conscience of the United States was eased by the fact that 
steady progress towards integration undermined the charge of 
hypocrisy, so often and so effectively leveled against our country 
whenever our national leaders espouse human freedom. 


® For full text of President's remarks see Appendix 
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Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Dr. J. Leonidas Leach, Flint, Michigan; 
Alfred Baker Lewis, Greenwich, Connecticut; Dr. James J. McClen- 
don, Detroit, Michigan; Dr. J. M. Tinsley, Richmond, Virginia; 
Pennsylvania; and Dr. Benjamin E. 


954 the Association mourned the loss of Arthur Garfield 
eminent civil rights attorney and a member of the NAACP 
Legal Committee for thirteen years, who died in December. 
Clarence Darrow, Mr. Hays served as chief counsel for the 
in two of the greatest civil rights court battles of the 
, Scottsboro case, and the Sweet chse 
a man to protect his home against 


Association who died during the year 
(January), executive secretary of the 
National Urban League for thirty years; Dr. William Pickens 
N secretary and director of branches from 

iel L. Dennis (July), Secretary of State 
ia; Mrs. Mary Church Terrell (July), a life- 
equal rights for women and for members of 
2 president of the National Association of 
Ernst (July), labor leader who fought un- 
® racial and religious bigotry, and a speaker 
F.1954 Freedom Fulfillment Conference; Dr. 
Caren {Sepiember), « life member and supporter of the 
ohn A. Hagans, Sr. (September), a founder of the 

Niagara Movement, an a supporter and member of the Association; 
and J. Rosamond Johnson (November), composer, actor, authority 
on the Negro spiritual, and brother of James Weldon Johnson, who 
served as executive serietary of the Association from 1920 to 1930. 
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The Job Ahead 


What of the road ahead? The biggest to the 
Supreme Court the most effective arguments possible for the termina- 
tion of all segregation in all tax-supported education at an early 
date. But with that purely legal job goes an equally 
outside the Court. That job is to use every instrument of 
constitutional government to stop the efforts of organized bigots who 
from Milford, Delaware, to rural Mississippi are engaged in 
able acts to flout the decrees of the Supreme Court. Spokesmen for 
such organizations as the White Citizens Council, which is a form 
of neo-Ku Kluxism, assert for public consumption that they are 
opposed to mob violence. But the inevitable effect of their action 
can and possibly will be violence which will do the country incal- 
culable harm both here at home and throughout the world. 

This is the major task ahead. Fortunately, the NAACP is stronger 
today than at any other period since its founding in 1909. But the 
need for an even stronger organization is greater than ever if the 
unfinished tasks which lie ahead are to be completed with dispatch. 
This requires redoubled efforts on the part of all freedom-loving 
Americans who realize how much remains to be done. 


| 


Report of the Branch Department 


The Association’s network of branches — located in forty-four 

states, the District of Columbia, and the Territory of Alaska — is 
responsible for carrying out the organization’s program on the local 
with community problems of segregation and 
in so doing are subject to all manner of diffi- 
general community pressure against the NAACP 
program to overt threats and intimidation. 
_ Coordination of activities and program direction for branches 
is the responsibility of the Branch Department under the direction 
of Gloster B. Current. The Department works through the NAACP 
regional and area offices and through its own field staff. 


1954 branches, regional offices, youth councils and col- 
progress toward the NAACP goal of full 


sponsored by branches included peti- 


to influence public opinion and to acquaint 
ith the NAACP"’s accomplishments and objectives. 

Greater community support was accorded the NAACP in 1954 

than in previous years. 

year the NAACP had 240,000 members. Year’s 

| 1,350 active branches, youth councils and 

fifty-two new units were char- 

ninety-eight branches, forty-five youth 


The issue of segregat:on in our public school systems came to a 
head in 1954 with the Supreme Court decision banning such segrega- 
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tion. NAACP branches engaged in activity to facilitate the imple- 
mentation of the decision and to effect integration of public school 
teaching staffs. Some of their accomplishmenty wede: 


Arkansas — State Conference of Branches: Assisted seventeen 
branches in the state in filing petitions for desegregation with local 
school boards. The high schools in Fayetteville and Charleston were 
integrated; conferences were held between school boards and NAACP 
representatives in Little Rock, Sweet Home and otlier communities. 


Delaware — Sussex County: Secured the cooperation of other 
local agencies to alleviate the school strike in Milford; secured tape 
recordings which resulted in the arrest of Bryant Bowles, agitator 
against school integration in and around Milford; filed suit for the 
reinstatement of Negro students to the high school in Milford. 


District of Columbia: Successfully protested plans for “gradual 
integration” in Washington schools, submitted to the District School 
Board by Dr. Hobart Corning, Superintendent of Schools. Although 
the Corning plan pleaded the impossibility of reorganizing the 
schools by September, 1954, a realistic integration program did 
begin that month. 


Maryland — Prince George: Arranged a meeting with the school 
board which resulted in the appointment of a citizens’ committee to 
work on implementation of the Supreme Court decision. 


— Baltimore: Met with the Superintendent of Schools, the Com- 
missioner of Police, local groups and others in an attempt to quell 
local school strikes; assigned private detectives to investigate the 
activities of Bryant Bowles in connection with the strikes and gave 
this information to the FBI. 


Mississippi — State Conference of Branches: Laid plans, together 
with the NAACP Southeast Regional Advisory Board, to combat the 
Citizens Councils organized in thirty-five of eighty-two counties for 
the purpose of stopping school integration and any other civil rights 
advances. 

Missouri — Cape Girardeau: Was instrumental in having the 
local school board integrate the schools. 

— Columbia: Persuaded the school board to adopt a policy of 


school integration; twenty-six Negro students enrolled in the local 
high school. 


— Kansas City: Was instrumental in having the Board of Edu- 


I 
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cation integrate the junior college and vocational school and set 


integration throughout the school system for September, 1955. 
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with the school board and 
: ‘ta integration of the local high schools 


Negro students enrolled. 


parents to send their children to the 


securing a decision from the school board 
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— Wellston: Filed a petition with the scheol board which re- 
sulted in the integration of grades seven to nine, 


Ohio — Hillsboro: Filed a court order to enjoin the school board 
from requiring Negro students to return to segregated schools. 


Pennsylvania — Steelton: Held conferences with the Board of 
Education and the Superintendent of Schools which resulted in the 
end of segregation in the two local schools. 


West Virginia — State Conference of Branches: Conferred with 
the Governor regarding his stand on school integration; the Governor 
subsequently issued a statement expressing concurrence with the 
Supreme Court decision. Schools in twelve counties were integrated 
and partial integration was achieved in another thirteen counties. 


Protest Medical Center Project 


Branches also carried out significant civil rights work in legisla- 
tion, housing, employment, and other areas of American life. A brief 
survey of branch activities in these fields shows that among the more 
important accomplishments are the following: 


The Birmingham, Ala., branch lodged protests with the Office of 
the Administrator, Housing and Home Finance Agency, relative to a 
slum clearance and redevelopment plan for a medical center in Bir- 
mingham. The branch denounced the plan as perpetuating discrim- 
ination both in housing facilities — or lack of them — for the dis- 
placed Negro families and in the new medical center itself. Suit 
also was filed to gain admission of Negroes to public housing 
projects which barred them because of race. 


Work by the Sacramento, Calij., branch led to the first legal 
action in the United States to gain admission of Negro families into 
private housing receiving government mortgage insurance. 


Branches in Bridgeport and Norwalk, Conn., aided in stopping 
the use of Negro strikebreakers in a strike against the Hat Corpora- 
tion of America. Branch activity included visiting the homes of 
the strikebreakers to urge them to desist, stopping employment re- 
ferrals of Negroes for jobs in this capacity, holding mass meetings 
and sponsoring newspaper advertising against the practice. 

The Chicago branch continued its unstinting efforts to resolve 
the Trumbull Park Homes situation, scene of hoodlum interference 
since Negro families moved into the federally-aided project. Con- 
ferences were held with the state attorney general, the police com- 
missioner and other officials. The branch requested an investigation 
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by the State Housing Board to 
policies, as well as Grand Jury action 
hoodlums arrested in the Trumbull 


Pool Opened 
pool in Kansas City, Mo., was opened on a 


A private housing project in Syracuse, N. Y., was offered to 
families of any race rather than to Negroes only because of local 
branch intervention. 


The New York State conference of branches promoted remedial 


The Columbus, Ohio, branch was successful in gaining the em- 
ployment of Negroes as bus drivers in that city. 


The Pennsylvania State conference of branches instigated the 
organization of a statewide committee to work on the problems of 
migrant iaborers. 


Many wste conferences of branches, particularly in the South, 
were active in non-partisan political action to increase regis- 
tration and voting, as well as in supervision of branch efforts to 
secure compliance with the Supreme Court anti-segregation decision. 


At the Regional Level 


offices, which furnish guidance and assistance for 
- branches and state ccaferences within the geographical area, are 
located in a Ala., San Francisco, Calif., and Dallas, Tex. 


with headquarters in Birmingham, con- 


Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 


anil ast region, with headquarters in San Francisco, — 
) in Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and the Territory of Alaska. 


The Southwest region, with headquarters in Dallas, Tex., covers 
Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 
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In the Southeast 


Mrs. Ruby Hurley, Southeast Regional 
1954 was a year of great challenge for the NAA in the 
due in large part to the Supreme Court decision holding 
schools to be unconstitutional. To help implement the 
branch presidents were called together and given pertinent informa- 
tion and instructions on desegregation procedures on the local level. 


Political action was a focal point during 1954, an election year. 
Special effort was made to get large numbers of Negroes registered 
and out to vote in Tennessee, where there was race-baiting in the 
campaigns for governor and senator; in Georgia, where the same 
situation obtained and where the private school amendment to defy 
the Supreme Court decision was an issue; and in Mississippi, where 
Senator Eastland campaigned on a platform of defiance of the Su- 
preme Court, and an amendment designed to disfranchise Negroes 
was to be voted upon. 


The Southeast office received several ints concerning 
Negroes who had applied for but were refused jobs under civil 
service. A conference was obtained with the director of the Fifth 
Civil Service Commission in Atlanta, who agreed from the evidence 
presented that discrimination appeared to exist. The director per- 
sonally investigated one case and offered suggestions for handling 


future cases. 


Information was sent to branches relative to the need for em- 
ployees in nearby government installations; the branches were urged 
to encourage Negroes to apply for such jobs. 


Intimidation in Dixie 


Organized intimidation in the South came to the fore in the last 
months of the year. Earlier in 1954 there were organized the Amer- 
ican States Rights Association, the Southerners in Alabama, the 
National Association for the Advancement and Protection of the 
White Race, the National Association for the Advancement and 
Protection of the Majority of the White People in Georgia, and the 
Florida States Rights, Inc. 


The White Citizens Councils in Mississippi, organized later in 
1954, proposed to apply economic pressures to any person who advo- 
cates compliance with the Supreme Court school decision or who 
speaks or acts for Negro citizenship rights. The NAACP is, of 
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counties in Alabama and in Georgia. 
pacile is limited to white males. 


their own advantage. In this cate- 
money {fom banks and insurance 
with large Negro patronage but which have a double 
standard of protection based on race, and, stopping the purchase of 
food and merchandise from stores which do not respect Negroes as 


customers. 

Branches were asked to obtain for the Southeast office informa- 
tion relating to the persons who are active in the Councils, as well 
as those on the pressure is being applied. The office made 


comtact with selected labor unions in the 
+ 


and was 
promised support from a number of them. The office also asked the 
; Redress Committee to determine where 


there are legal violations in the sense of a conspiracy to deprive 
civil rights. 


i. Included were Belzoni, where 


among them, walked into a branch 
the books and subsequently arrested the branch 
me charge of drawing a rifle on the deputy; the 

-wife and her nine-months-old child were held 
owner. 


Seer 6, five hundred persons shared in a testimonial 

pfed by the South Carolina State Conference of Branches 
for Judge J. Waties Waring, in Charleston, S.C. A bronze plaque 
was presented to the judge on which was inscribed: 


“He set the stage for tearing asunder the fetters of racial in- 
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feriority inhumanely imposed upon certain children and the removal 
of the curse of racial superiority cruelly the lives of 
other children, thus making possible — for time — an 
unhampered sense of belonging and brotherhood, and the full oppor- 
tunity for every American child to experience true democracy in 
everyday living.” 


The number of individual cases which came to the attention of 
the Southeast office increased by a third in 1954 over the previous 
year. They ranged from accidents.to killings by law enforcement 
officers. Every complaint either was investigated by the Regional 
Secretary or referred to the branch nearest the locale where the 
problem arose. 


The Regional Secretary traveled some 16,000 miles during the 
year, to conduct investigations, to meet with branches, executive 
committees, state conferences, women’s organizations, churches, 
schools, colleges and other groups, and to appear on a number of 


radio programs. 


The New Frontier 


The West long has been storied as the land of freedom and oppor- 
tunity. The West Coast region, with headquarters in San Francisco, 
is dedicated to making this noble vision a reality. The westward 
migration which began on the eve of World War II has increased 
_ the Negro population of the western states manifold. With that 
population shift, inequalities, previously obscure, have emerged into 
the open. 


Racial residential segregation is the general rule in all cities 
and towns of the Far West. Kept apart in this artificial manner, 
western American citizens are being taught to mistrust, even to hate, 
each other. Accordingly, the West Coast office was active in develop- 
ing ways and means, and in filing suits where necessary, to end 
housing segregation. 


In an effort to prevent the continued creation of all-white com- 
munities, the western office, headed by Franklin H. Williams, filed 
suit in the Superior Court of Sacramento County, Calif., challenging 
the refusal of private developers to sell new housing to Negroes. In 
this case, Ming vs. Horgan, suit was filed against every builder, 
contractor and realtor in the county, including the entire membership 
of the real estate board. The suit, filed on behalf of Oliver Ming, 
a World War II veteran, charges the defendants with a monopoly 
extended to them by the National Housing Act. This reprezents the 
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of race discrimination in private 
promises to have significant results. 

. | Pattern” Housing 

953 the West Ceast office attacked in the courts the so- 
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called policy” maintained by the San Fran- 
cisco t low-cost housing, and in 
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all permanen 
upheld by the U. S. Supreme Court. The 


housing icy of assigning tenants to public 
housing race rather than need. The NAACP 
case, Banks vs. Housing Authority of San Francisco, successful in 
the Superior Court rancisco and at each appellate level 
in California courts, was appealed by the authority to 
the U. S. Supreme Court. One week following the May 17 decision 
on the petition for review, thus 


s 
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In other situations of segregation in California public housing 
the West Coast office worked for integration with varying degrees 
of success, and undertook also to insure that Negro tenants, re- 
moved from their former premises because of an urban redevelop- 
ment plan or the demise of Lanham Act (temporory public) housing, 
would be ; 

To inform 
realize true 
Coast office tech. 
niques private housing were sub- 
mitted to a number of builders and discussed with some personally. 


t was found that many builders of both races were anxious to 
avoid the criticism of building new ghettos. 
It was necessary for the NAACP to intervene in a number of hou- 


wed into a formerly all-white neighborhood. In one 
© in Cos Calif., the West Coast office curbed 
Seeeduling an initial public meeting addressed 

se department and subsequent meetings with 


. 
- ie 


Only two far western states, Oregon and Washington, have fair 
employment practices laws. Not one city or town in the western 
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region has an effective fair employment ordinance although Negro job- 
seekers and job-holders need the protection of fair emupts prac- 
tices legislation against the color line in industry. In preparation for 
a statewide FEPC campaign in California in 1955, branches through- 
out the state were provided with forms for a survey of the status 
of Negro job opportunities in their respective communities; in at 
least one community, Pasadena, the services of sociology students 
from the local college were obtained to assist in the survey. 


During the year the West Coast office participated in more than 
fifteen hearings involving Negro civil’ service personnel in the re- 
gion, and processed many more complaints charging discrimination 
on civil service jobs. A clear pattern on discrimination was proved 
in several instances. An opinion issued by the Attorney General of 
the State of California, in response to an NAACP request, concluded 
that “. . . appointments and transfers of public employees must be 
made upon an individual basis, irrespective of race or color.” 


In the field of public employment, the West Coast office con- 
tinued its efforts to end segregation in the fire department of several 
municipalities. These included Los Angeles, Bakersheld, Oakland 
and Seattle. 


The Washington State Board Against Discrimination finally 
settled the charge presented to them more than two years ago in- 
volving the discriminatory employment practices of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. The settlement included pledges by the railroad 
that it would not refuse to hire or promote any persons because of 
race, creed, color or national origin, and that it would instruct all 
persons responsible for hiring employees to comply with the Wash- 
ington State law against discrimination in employment. 


Racism in Western Classrooms 


Only Arizona of the West Coast region maintained racial segre- 
gation in its public schools by law, but a measure of segregation 
has crept ino the schools of a dozen or more cities and towns of the 
Far West. The West Coast office was successful in securing a judg- 
ment that racial segregation in Arizona’s high schools is net permis- 
sible, but segregation in grade schools in some Arizona cities still 
was practiced during the school year, 1953-54. 


When efforts of the West Coast office to end school segregation 
in Pasadena, Calif., brought the local board of education up against 
court action in 1954, the board capitulated and ordered integration. 
For twenty-seven years school segregation was maintained in Pasa- 
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dena, by 
white parents § 
A twenty-year 

1954 when the rey surveyed the assignment of white and 
Negro children in the elementary schools of El Centro, Calif. The 
survey showed white children were being transported past 
nearby buses provided by the school district: white chil- 
dren living school permitted to transfer to “white” 


zone were 
zone on the other side of town. The gerrymander- 
ing of sone lines was clearly evident, and Negro teachers were con- 
fined to the faculties of Washington and Douglas schools. 


The West Coast office called a public hearing on the El Centro 
scheol situation. School officials present at the meeting admitted to 
segregation practices. With this further evidence, recommendations 
were made to the E) Centro school administrators, who steadfastly 
refused to acknowledge or reply to the NAACP communications. At 
year’s end, the E] Centro school situation was referred to legal 
counsel for action, with a lawsuit contemplated for early in 1955. 


In more than thirteen communities throughout the seven Far 
West states, Negro teachers were employed for the first time in the 
history of the respective school districts. 


Schools for Voters 


One of the major parts of the West Coast program in 1954, as in 
past years, was the direction of voters’ schools, registration drives, 
and get-out-the-vote campaigns. Non-partisans voters’ schools, deal- 
ing with such matters as eligibility for registration, time for regis- 
tration, and absentee voting were established and conducted in eleven 
communities. 


In further political activity, the voting records of senators run- 

ction and the position on proposed federal civil rights 

f the U. S. Senate not previously holding such 

all branches in the seven Far West states. 

Mical activity distributed to branches included 

¥ local legislative program und methods 
offi eholders. 


The West Coast office set up the machinery for a statewide 
California campaign for the enactment of FEPC legislation in 1955, 
and, in conjunction wiih other civil rights groups, organized a Cali- 
fornia Committee for FEPC. — 
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Legal Redress 


During 1954 the West Coast office counseled wit approximately 
100 persons confined in prisons for various types of offenses. In 
a few cases the charge of racial discrimination or denial of consti- 
tutional rights was sufficiently accurate to warrant intervention. In 
one such case the office took over the task of obtaining freedom for 
George Holman, convicted of setting fire to a San Francisco hotel 
in 1944. Several applications for parole filed on Holman’s behalf 
have been denied as well as an application for executive clemency. 
The office is convinced of the innocence of this man, and will con- 
tinue its legal work on his behalf during 1955. 


In a number of municipalities, including Seattle, San Francisco, 
Sacramento and Stockton, the NAACP filed charges of police bru- 
tality with the proper authorities. In at least two communities it was 
necessary to institute direct legal action for damages against the 
policemen involved in the assaults. The most severe case was that 
of Lucius Meadows, a Negro resident of Stockton, Calif. Arrested 
while unconscious from illness as a suspected drunk, Meadows was 
hurled into a patrol wagon and subsequently dragged from the van 
and thrown into a jail cell. After he had remained in an unconscious 
state for sixteen hours he was removed to a hospital where he died 
of head injuries caused when he was dragged from the police van. 
The case was presented in the form of a resolution to the Stockton 
City Council asking for dismissal of the responsible policemen and 
other steps to prevent further such occurrences. At the close of the 
year the Council had taken no action, and suit was filed by the 
West Coast office against the responsible a officers on behalf of 
Meadows’ heirs. 


A case involving the validity of a lower court judgment which 
granted custody of minor children to a white father solely hecause 
their white mother remarried a Negro was pressed to the highest 
court of the State of Washington. The Association was successful in 
overthrowing the lower court ruling in this case, Lesser vs. Lesser. 


The first case utilizing the 1953-enacted and NAACP-sponsored 
Oregon civil rights statute was brought in 195} on behalf ef Godfrey 
Ibom, a Nigerian exchange student attending Portland State College. 
lt was charged that a Portland restaurant refused service to [hom 
because of his race. In an out-of-court settlement, the restaurant 
owner paid a fine and gave public assurance that he would not 
discriminate in the future. 


During 1954 Frankin H. Williams, West Coast Regional Secre- 
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_ Division in 1954 was 


miles to meet with NAACP and other 
and to appear on radio and tele- 


| “eflice in Dallas, Texas, was without an 
end of the year. 
Yeuth at the Helm 


The program and goals of the NAACP are receiving increasing 
attention from America’s young adult population. In 1954, more than 


cut the cation, The week of Guce youna pales wes guided ond 
coordinated by Herbert L. Wright, Youth Secretary. 


W 
Mr. Wright devoted a large portion of his time to helping 
branches set up local youth work committees in order to expand the 
total youth program. A large number of new youth councils and 
college chapters was established during the year as the result of 
this effort. 


The most important project sponsored by the Youth and College 
the first annual National Youth Legislative 


Conference, held on the campus of Howard University in Washing- 
ton, D.C., January 28-31. More than three hundred of the nation’s 
young people, fourteen to twenty-five years of age, participated in 
this conference. The conference objective was three-fold: to inform 
America’s youth of the specific social, economic and political prob- 
lems confronting our nation; to encourage the participation of large 
numbers of young people in the civil and political affairs of their 
respective communities; and, to help prepare young people for more 

effective citizenship participation. 
In another national gathering, approximately 120 youth and 
oan hag attended the Association’s annual convention in 
Dallas, in J pee test part in workshops dealing with the NAACP 


* faculty integration project met with growing 
three persons on a list of eligible Negro 


employment at colleges which had had only 
i of Negro members or no representation at all. 


New Airlines Project 


An airlines integration project was initiated by the youth division 
in February. Qualified young Negro women were urged to apply to 
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American Airlines, United Airlines, Trane-World Airlines and Pan 
American Airways for employment as airline stewardesees. The 
Youth Secretary met with personnel offteefé’ Wf ‘American Airlines 
to discuss the integration of Negroes into all phases of American's 
operations. 


The youth division again was the recipient of four scholarships 
to the Encampment for Citizenship, held at the Fieldston School, 
Riverdale, New York, and, in addition, was granted a scholarship to 
the Experiment in International Living European project. 


Youth councils and college chapters were active in attempts to 
break down discrimination in their communities and to carry out all 
aspects of the NAACP program. 


The Chicago youth council conducted a voter registration project 
which resulted in a twenty per cent increase in voting over the 
previous year in project areas. 


The Yale University chapter, after having conducted a housing 
survey, presented the survey results and recommendations for the 
elimination of restricted Negro neighborhoods in New Haven to the 
New Haven Housing Board. 


The Bucknell University chapter furnished workers for day camps 
for the children of migrant workers, established for the first time 
in Pennsylvania. 


The San Antonio, Tex., youth council sponsored the dramatiza- 
tion of “Fire of Freedom” in the city’s amphitheater. More than 
1,000 persons attended the first interracial gathering ever held in 
that amphitheater. 


The Field Staff 


The field staff for 1954 included Donald Jones, Bernard Brown, 
Mildred L. Bond, John W. Flamer, Gertrude Gorman, Robert W. 
Saunders, Charles A. McLean, Lester P. Bailey and Tarea Pittman. 
Added to the field staff during the latter part of the year were 
Charles W. Greenlea (assigned in October to work primarily in the 
State of Georgia), Edwin C. Washington, Jr. (assigned in November 
to the Southwest region), Madison S. Jones (who returned from leave 
in November), and Medgar W. Evers (assigned in December to the 
State of Mississippi). 


Lester P. Bailey: With headquarters in the West Coast Regional 
Office in San Franciseo, Mr. Bailey concerned himself with public 
_ relations and community civil rights issues, as well as coordination 
of branches in the south and southwest areas of the region. 
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Washington Bureau, explains 


CLARENCE MITCHELL, left, Director 
NAACP legislative to Vice Richard Nixon at Natidnal 
Youth Legislative > i Daliaien laeos 28-31, as Edward 
R. > Spetiel Assistant jor the Fight jor Freedom Pund, and Herber 
outh Secretary, look on. 


Mildred L. Bond: Joining the staff at the beginning of the year, 
Miss Bond devoted all her time to conducting major membership 
campaigns in Washington, D.C., Detroit, Mich., and Baltimore, Md. 
A few weeks were spent in Arkansas during July and August assist- 
ing branches in the filing of petitions in connection with school 


ior to his resignation in September, Mr. 
ities of branches in lowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
Colorado, Montana, South Dakota and 

She major membermhip campaigns conducted by 
Mr. Brow were St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, 
Kans. 


John W. Flamer: The Tri-State area office under the direction 
of Mr. Flamer is located in Philadelphia. This office supervises 
activities of branches in the States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
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and Delaware. In addition to conducting membership campaigns 
throughout the Tri-State area, Mr. Flamer cone workshops on 
Fight for Freedom Fund activities, ed the Wilmington and 
Sussex County, Del., branches in the school integration program, and 
reorganized dormant branches within the area. 


Gertrude Gorman: Membership campaigns conducted by Miss 
Gorman included Charleston and Bluefield, W. Va., Muskegon, 
Mich., Chattanooga, Tenn., Youngstown, Ohio, and Chicago. She 
ulso spent a few weeks visiting and assisting branches in Ohio, 
Michigan and Indiana in connettion with membership and pro- 
gram activities. 


Donald Jones: Mr. Jones, regional secretary of the Tri-State 
area including Ohio, Kentucky and West Virginia coordinated the 
work of the branches within this area. Among the larger campaigns 
conducted by him were Cincinnati and Columbus. In collaboration 
with local officers and committees he drafted plans for campaigns 
throughout the entire area. New branches were organized and dor- 
mant branches were reactivated. 


Charles McLean: Working primarily in the State of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. McLean conducted membership campaigns in key cities 
in the state, assisted branches in their activities, reorganized dor- 
mant branches, and organized a number of new branches and youth 


councils. 


Tarea Pittman: Assigned to the Far West region, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, Mrs. Pittman concerned herself primarily 
with youth work, membership campaigns, and branch coordination in 
northern and central areas of the region. 


Robert Saunders: Working primarily in the State of Florida, Mr. 
Saunders organized a number of new branches and youth councils 
in the state, and conducted campaigns in West Palm Beach, Miami 
and Tampa. 


Special Field Worker: Miss L. Pearl Mitchell was again employed 
on a part-time basis to conduct membership campaigns in Dallas 
and Cleveland. As a result of Miss Mitchell's efforts, the membership 
of the Dallas branch was increased to 14,366, compared to 191 in 
1953. The Cleveland campaign netted the branch 8,110 members. 


State and Regional Conferences 


A total of thirty-five conferences on the state regional levels 
was held in 1951 under the direction of the Depariment of Branches. 
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program, were held as follows: 

26 to 28, Savannah, Ga. 
agion, Apeit | s 4, Louisville, Ky. 

Midwest Region, April 23 to 25, Omaha, Neb. 

Eastern Region, April 9 and 10, New York City 

West Coast Region, Oct. 15 to 17, Asilomar, Calif. 


: Meetings of the state conferences of branches were held as fol- 
— 
st Date 
| oO November 12-14 
| October 22-24 
May 7-9 
| December 3-5 
October 22-24 
: October 1-3 
, October 30-31 
; October 17-18 
4 April 23-25 
1 October 29-30 
4 May 22 
ii May 21-23 
iT November 5-7 
; October 8-10 
April 24-25 New Britain, Conn. 
June 5-6 Atlantic City 
September 25 Trenton 
€) November 5-7 Roswell 
May 21-22 Amityville 
: October 15-17 Lumberton 
: September 17-19 Warren 
‘4 November 18-19 Idabel 
| | September 24-26 Harrisburg 
October 15-17 Spartanburg 
| | October 29-31 Nashville 
| October 22-24 Waco 
Virginia October 8-10 Martinsville 
West Virginia September 17-19 Beckley 
| Wisconsin October 9-10 Milwaukee 
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“IT IS SO ORDERED” 
Report of the Legal Department 


Inspired by the precedent-shattering May 17th decision of the 
United States Supreme Court invalidating segregation in public 
education, the Legal Department pursued with renewed vigor and 
determination its announced objective of eradicating racial segregation 
and discrimination from all public institutions, facilities and services. 
In its program of litigation for 1954, the Department had set specific 
goals in six fields — education, employment, health, housing, recre- 
ation and transportation. 

Working under direction of Thurgood Marshall, the Association’s 
Special Counsel, the Department made significant progress towards 
the long range objective and succeeded in attaining some of the 
specific goals set for the year. There remained, however, the dual 
problem of consolidating gains and, at the same time, planning for 
the future. Meanwhile, under sustained attack by the NAACP, the 
hard core of bigotry, resisting every forward trend of democracy, 
was being whittled down in size but becoming more consolidated, 
more determined and more ruthless. 


During the week-end of May 22-23, following the Supreme 
Court’s unanimous decision of May 17, NAACP representatives from 
17 southern and border states gathered in Atlanta where they formu- 
lated the Atlanta Declaration. Calling for early implementation of 
the decision, the Declaration asserted: 


“We stand ready to work with other law-abiding citizens 
who are anxious to translate this decision into a program of 
action to eradicate racial segregation in public education as 
speedily as possible. 

“We are instructing all of our branches in every affected 
area to petition their local school boards to abolish segrega- 
tion without delay and to assist these agencies in working out 
ways and means of implementing the Court’s ruling.”* 


* See Appendix for full text. 
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When the new school year began in September, local communities 
in eight states, including Arkansas, opened their school doors to 
white children alike for the first time. Washington de- 
segregated its schools as did Baltimore. St. Louis and Kansas City 
and a score of other cities in Missouri initiated desegregation pro- 
grams. Twelve counties in West Virginia completely integrated their 
schools and 17 others partially desegregated. Compliance with the 
Court’s ruling also proceeded in Delaware and in the permissive 
states of Arizona, New Mexico and Kansas. 


There were demonstrations of defiance in White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia; Milford, Delaware; and in certain schools in Balti- 
more and Washington. These instances were investigated by social 
scientists serving. with an NAACP volunteer committee. According 
to thei men, these outbursts were adul-instigated and involved 

| weed they in no way invalidated the NAACP con- 
schools can be desegregated without delay 
sicadfast leadership in the community. 


eaten specialists, Dr. Margaret Just Butcher, Vernon 
McDaniel and ‘Loftus Carson were employed to help implement the 
Court’s decision on the local level. After training in the New York 
office and at Fisk University in Nashville, Tenn., together with 
other staff field workers, they were assigned to Arkansas, North 


{ 
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Carolina and West Virginia to work with lecal NAACP branches, 
church groups, labor organizations and @he? Gfeups and to give 
professional assistance to local school boards in efforts to facilitate, 
wherever possible, peaceful desegregation without legal action. 


Victories in Other Fields 


While the historic May 17th ruling loomed as the year’s most 
significant achievement in the drive to eliminate considerations of 
race and caste from American life, it was by no means the only 
meaningful victory won by the NAACP lawyers. Other cases in the 
fields of public education, housing, recreation and transportation 
were brought to a successful conclusion. 


Three undergraduate colleges in Louisiana and a Texas junior 
college accepted Negro students for the first time in 1954 as a result 
of suits prosecuted by NAACP attorneys. There were also success- 
fully concluded cases challenging Jim Crow public housing projects 
in San Francisco, in Camden and Elizabeth, New Jersey, and in 
Detroit and Hamtramck, Michigan. 


Decisions in still other NAACP cases required a private amuse- 
ment park in Cincinnati and public recreational facilities in Atlanta, 
Houston, Louisville, Nashville and the Oklahoma state parks system 
to cease excluding Negro citizens. 


Also, in the omnibus transportation suit brought before the luter- 
state Commerce Commission on behalf of the NAACP, its staff and 
a number of individual complainants, an ICC trial examiner rec- 
ommended that the Commission issue an order decreeing the dis- 
continuance of racial segregation on railway coaches and in railroad 
waiting rooms. 


There were legal victories in areas not covered in the specific 
goals outlined at the beginning of the year. In one case, the Supreme 
Court reversed the conviction of a destitute Negro sentenced to death 
on a rape charge in Birmingham. In another case a lower federal 
court ruled that certain discriminatory voting registration procedures 
utilized by Bullock County, Alabama, officials were unconstitutional. 
These two decisions highlight the fact that the NAACP job is far 
more than to expand the law. It also has the responsibility to assure 
. the enjoyment and unrestricted exercise of rights already clearly 
defined as being constitutionally protected. 
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not produced as a result of litiga- 
*s community education 


desegregation 
reality. Furthermore, public recreation facilities were desegregated 
in a half dosen or more Texas communities. Private and parochial 
such as Oklahoma and Tennessee which made 
for private schools to operate on a non-segre- 


clearance and redevelopment project) to unsegregated relocation in 
federally-aided public housing was raised in still another case. 


In the field of public recreation, staff counsel sought to expand 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the school segregation 
prepared and had pending at year’s end four cases 

Hlete court and a state trial court which raise this 
ea involved bathing facilities in Maryland 
concerned municipal golf courses in Atlantu 


weme were raised as by-products of litigation and field 
activities directed against discrimination in public schools. The De- 
partment anticipated that a favorable decision in the school segrega- 
tion cases would give rise to a variety of new problems, such as the 
enforcement and implementation of the decision itself and the protec- 


tion of Negro teachers in their jobs. However, a decision which 
declared the right not be segregated in public schools yet withheld 
affirmative relief, pending further reargument ‘befeve the Supreme 
Court on this question, had not been ex 


Reargument Prepared 


Preparation of the brief on further reargument began in June. 
Again a group of lawyers, educators, sociologists and psychologists 
was assembled for a series of conferences. Specific research assign- 
ments were given staff members and consultants. These research 
memoranda were evaluated and revised by the entire group. Finally, 
this material was compressed into the brief which was filed in No- 
vember. 


Problems of implementation, enforcement and protection, on the 
other hand, were also faced up to. The scope and substance of the 
over-all program had to be modified in view of the absence of a 
mandate in the May 17 decision. Major emphasis was transferred to 


general community education plus professional assistance to local 
school boards. 


Legal techniques and theories were tested during this interim 
period also. A case was brought before the New Jersey Division 
Against Discrimination to find out whether a school board, pro- 
hibited from operating segregated schools, is required to muintain 
maximum integration. Two cases, one in Delaware and the other in 
Ohio, were brought to determine whether a local school board can 
order re-segregation after it had actually enrolled Negro pupils on 
a non-discriminatory basis. Staff attorneys also participated in a 
Tennessee case which protected the job rights of a Negro school 
teacher discharged because his superiors foresaw that he would soon 
be teaching white pupils. 


The nature, quality and scope of the work of the Legal Depart- 
ment during 1954 have been indicated. However, a more definite 
index to the volume of legal work is provided by the following — 
statistics: NAACP lawyers participated in more than 100 judicial 
and administrative proceedings. Ten briefs were prepared in cases 
brought to the Supreme Court of the United States. Another ten were 
submitted to state supreme courts and federal courts of appeals. The 
number of pleadings, motions and memoranda of law prepared and 
filed far exceeded the 100-plus proceedings in which these lawyers 
‘were involved. 
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Majer Criminal Cases 


During | were involved in ten criminal cases. 
Six of these ions for writs of certiorari before 


the U. S. Supreme Court. The remainder were in various state courts. 


In the Brown v. Baldi and Dukes v. Hanna cases the U. S. Su- 
preme Court was asked to review denials of habeas corpus by state 
courts in extradition cases. In Brown v. Baldi, the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania had ordered that Brown be returned to Georgia to 
eerve out a sentence of life imprisonment for homicide. The NAACP 
resisted this judgment on the ground that, because of his race, Brown 
had been effectively denied access to the courts of Georgia by 
Georgia prison authorities who subjected him to cruel and inhuman 
punishment whenever he had sought to have his conviction re- 
viewed. 


The case presented an opportunity to apply the dictum which 
the Supreme Court announced in Sweeney v. Woodall to the effect 
that habeas corpus would be available in an extradition case where 
there was a showing that the petitioner had been denied access to 
courts in the demanding state. Moreover, the State of Georgia ap- 
peared both at the hearings and the appeals entered in the Pennsyl- 
vania courts (this being one of the few times that a demanding state 
has ever intervened in proceedings held in an asylum state). 


A similar situation was involved in the case of Dukes v. Ilanna. 
Here again the demanding State was Georgia. Dukes, who had 
been convicted at the age of 17 of a number of larcenies without 
the aid of counsel and other aspects of due process, sought to. resist 
his return to the Georgia prison on the ground that he had suffered 
cruel and inhuman treatment at the hands of prison authorities. The 
asylum state in this case, however, was New Jersey. But the New 
Jersey courts, like the Pennsylvania courts, had refused to issue an 
order which would have prevented his being returned to Georgia. 


care, Irvin v. Florida, was again before the 
t. This time a review of the conviction of 
of his case that had been previously ordered 
y we Court was sought. The application for certiorari 
was denied by the Supreme Court in January and a petition for re- 
hearing was immediately filed, urging that the totality of errors 
on the record as a whole, including the introduction of evidence 
gained by an unlawful search and seizure and the inclusion of evi- 
dence which the NAACP lawyers sought to introduce in order to 
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show that Irvin could not get a fair trial in the county where the 
case was tried, combined to deny him due process of law. 


In February, one month later, the petition for rehearing was 
denied. Thereafter, petitions seeking clemency were addressed to 
the Governor of Florida and they were also denied. When the Gov- 
ernor of Florida thereafter signed a warrant setting the date for 
Irvin’s execution, an application for a writ of habeas corpus was 
filed with the Supreme Court of Florida on November 4, and an 
opinion denying this return was issued a day later. A stay of his 
execution was granted by Justice Black of the Supreme Court on 
November 6 and a petition for writ of certiorari was filed in the 
Supreme Court on November 19. 


A petition for a writ of certiorari to review a state court's 
refusal to grant habeas corpus was also involved in the case of 
Jones v. Balkcom. Here the petitioner, a Negro youth, had been 
convicted of the crime of rape and had been sentenced to death. The 
record in this case showed, without contradiction, that he had not 
been adequately represented by counsel. The Supreme Court of the 
United States on March 8 denied the application for a writ of cer- 
tiorari to review the Georgia court's refusal. 


In the case of Alexander v. Texas, counsel associated in the 
preparation of a brief amicus curiae filed with the U. S. Supreme 
Court in support of a petition for writ of certiorari. Petitioner in 
this case, a white labor union organizer, had been closely identified 
with community action to improve the lot of Negro workers. He 
was convicted on an assortment of trumped-up charges. The amicus 
brief on his behalf argued that the conviction was without due 
process of law because of the systematic exclusion of Negroes from 
the jury panel in the county in which he was tried, and it pointed 
out that this point had not been squarely met by the court. 


A reversal of a death sentence was won by the NAACP in the 
case Of Reeves v. Alabama. Reeves, a 17-year-old Negro youth, had 
leen convicted of rape and sentenced to death, The facts of the 
case showed that Negroes had been systematically excluded from 
juries in Montgomery County, Ala., that the chief of the reserve 
local police force served on the jury and the judge refused to- de- 
clare a mistrial when his presence was revealed, and that various 
inculpatory statements introduced into evidence by the state had been 
illegally wrung from the accused after he had been subjected to 
physical and psychological coercion. On December 7 the Supreme 
Court reversed Keeves’ conviction for rape, setting aside the verdict 
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which cited certain precedents which 
; on the forced confession point. 


pri v. Bradford, Texas v. Mathis, and 
| brought before state courts. 


as taken from his conviction of 


Conn. On appeal, it was alleged 
court and the conduct of the trial in 


on the charge of raping a white woman. 
An appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of Missouri and this 
conviction was reversed on the ground that it had been obtained 
through the use of a coerced confession. Interestingly, the coercion 


used in this case was psychological rather than physical. 
v 


. Roseborough involved a retrial of a young Negro 
charged with raping a white woman. His original conviction for 

i been reversed by the Texas Court of Criminal Ap- 
peals several years ago as a result of an appeal taken on his behalf 
by NAACP attorneys. After this reversal the state made no attempt 
to retry Roseborough and continued to hold the defendant in custody. 
Staff counsel then moved that the retrial be held forthwith. At the 
hearing on this motion it was announced that the state was nof 
prepared to go to trial and the court ordered that the defendant 
be released from custody because of the state’s unreadiness. 


Mathis was another young Texas Negro charged with rape. Aside 
from facts which indicated his innocence, NAACP counsel were per- 
suaded to intervene in this case at trial in order to challenge the 
jury system in Ellis County, Texas. Thus, a motion to quash his 
indictment was filed along with supporting papers which showed that 
no Negro has ever served on the Grand Jury in this county which 
a a population of 45,000 persons, one-seventh of whom are 


__ Maven Education Cases 


SA cases were considered by the Supreme Court of 
the United States during 1954. Four of these were combined as the 
celebrated school segregation cases which the Supreme Court decided 
on May 17th, holding that racial segregation in public schools was 


* For full text of opinion see Appendix. 
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prohibited by the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. In its opinion® the Court concluded: 


“ .. that in the field of public education the doctrine 
of ‘separate but equal’ has no place. Separate educational 


facilities are inherently unequal.” 


But this opinion did not entirely dispose of these cases. For 
the Court ordered further reargument on the question of the kind of 
decree which it should issue. The NAACP brief on further reargu- 
ment on the questions relating to the character and enforcement of 
the Court’s decree was filed on November 15. Answering questions 
posed by the Court, this brief argued that only a decree requiring 
desegregation by September, 1955, would discharge judicial respon- 
sibility for the vindication of the constitutional rights of Negro 
children to non-segregated schools. 


In support of this position, both legal and social science au- 
thorities were relied upon. Responding to the Court’s question as 
to the type of decree which would be acceptable in the event the 
Court decided to permit a gradual desegregation to take place, the 
NAACP brief held that such a decree should provide certain minimal 
protections, including: (1) direction that desegregation be com- 
menced immediately; (2) that periodic progress reperts be filed by 
the school authorities; (3) that September, 1956, be set as the 
ultimate date for the completion of desegregation; (4) that there 
be no extension of this outer time limit; and (5) that all Negro 
children be immediately admitted to non-segregated schools in the 
event that school authorities fail to comply with any of the above 


provisions. 


On November 22, the Court announced that oral argument would 
be indefinitely postponed because of the lack of a full Court. 


On the Monday following the May 17th decision, the Supreme 
Court disposed of three other school cases which had been brought 
up to it by staff attorneys — Board of Supervisors of Louisiana State 
University v. Tureaud, Florida ex rel. Hawkins v. Board of Control 
and Hardin Junior College v. Battle. 


In the first two cases the Court had been asked to review judg- 
ments which sustained the exclusion of Negro students from state 
controlled institutions of higher education in Louisiana and Florida, 
respectively. The Supreme Court, in each case, vacated the judgment 
below and remanded it for reconsideration in light of the May 17th 
decision. In the Tureaud case, the U. S. Court of Appeals for the 
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it to the district court for further 
the case until after the 1954-55 uni- 


versity term 


a: of Fadia clin ia tii 
Court of the state, further Tha were filed seeking an order 
directing the university authorities to admit the Negro petitioner or 
to show cause for their refusal to do so. Defendant's answer was filed, 
after some delay, in November and the case was standing ready for 
trial as of December 31. 


The third case disposed of by the Supreme Court on May 24, 
was Hardin Junior College v. Battle. Here, the school officials were 
denied their petition for a writ of certiorari to review a decision 
of the U. S. Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit which upheld 
the right of Negro students to admission to the Junior College located 
at Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Three interesting cases arose out of efforts to extend and enforce 
-the substance of the May 17th decision. In Simmons v. Steiner, 
suit was filed in a Delaware chancery court seeking an injunction 
to restrain the Milford, Del., school board’s action in ordering 
Negro children to withdraw from the local high school. The de- 
fendants had decided to admit Negro children to the school but had 
issued the order complained of in the wake of community reaction 
to their decision. The chancery court issued an injunction as prayed 
for and defendants took an appeal to the Supreme Court of Delaware 
which was argued in December. 


In neighboring New Jersey, the case of Anderson v. Englewood 
School Board was filed with the State Division Against Discrimination 
on behalf of Negro pupils and parents. The complaint alleged that 
the local board of education had, by gerrymandering school district 
lines and the utilization of other devices, preserved a policy of 
maintaining racially segregated schools. SDAD investigated, found 
substantial bases for the complaint, and sought to have the local 


| refused to do so, formal proceedings were 
initiated F the quasi judicial branch of SDAD. Hearings were 
subsequently in October and November, at the conclusion of 
which staff counsel argued, (1) that the evidence clearly supported 
the charges and (2) that New Jersey law required local school 
boards to maintain maximum racial pupil and teacher integration, 
giving due consideration to the —— elements and individual 
qualifications involved. 
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In Clemmons v. Board oj Education of Hilleboro, Ohio, NAACP 
lawyers sought an injunction to restrain 
enforcing an order which directed a group of Negro elementary 
school pupils to withdraw from two schools which it had opened on 
an integrated basis at the beginning of the 1954-55 school term. 
The federal district court sitting at Cincinnati denied the preliminary 
relief requested after a hearing and issued an order to continue final 
disposition of the case until after the Supreme Court had disposed 
of the remaining issues in the school segregation cases. 


An appeal from this judgment, assuming that it was a final 
decree which was appealed, and an application for mandamus direct- 
ing the district judge to issue a final appeal of the order in the 
event that this assumption was in error, were filed with the U. S. 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. After the court of appeals 
issued a rule to show cause why mandamus should not be granted, 
the district judge requested that this petition be dismissed inasmuch 
as he was vacating his order and setting the case down for further 
proceedings which would lead to a final disposition. Subsequently, 
in December, a full hearing was had and the court took the case 
under advisement pending the submission of briefs by opposing 
counsel. 


State Universities Sued 


The final group of school cases in which staff counsel partici- 
pated during 1954 involved attempts to secure the admission of 
Negroes to institutions of higher education in Alabama, Texas, Okla- 
homa and Louisiana. The Alabama case, Lucy v. Board of Trustees 
of the University of Alabama, was filed in 1953 and a federal district 
court had dismissed the suit. The case was argued before the U. S. 
Court of Appeals on May 19 and on June 15 this court upheld the 
lower court’s dismissal. Subsequently, further proceedings were 
entered in the district court seeking in the alternative a reconsidera- 
tion of the motion to dismiss which it had formerly granted or the 
entry of a final judgment. As of the close of the year neither re- 
quest had been disposed of by the district judge. 


Grant v. Taylor and Troullier v. Oklahoma State College for 
Women were cases brought before federal district courts in Okla- 
homa seeking the admission of Negro students to a municipally 
operated junior college at El Reno and to the only state supported 
college maintuined exclusively for women, respectively. Defendants’ 
answer in each case included a motion to dismiss on the ground 
that the case raised remedial issues identical to those pending before 
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children to segregated schools (Dobbins v. Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia). pees 

Other cases which, though filed a year or more ago, were not 
acted upon by the courts during the year include Smith v. Thomsen 
and Shipley v. Thomsen (Baltimore Special High School cases) and 
Johnson v. New Castle Special School District and Wilson v. Newark 
Special School District (Delaware Public School cases). 


Actions to Secure Decent Housing , 


Of the twelve housing cases in which staff counsel were involved, 
only one was carried to the Supreme Court of the United States. This 
was the Housing Authority of San Francisco v. Banks case which 
was a petition for a writ of certiorari to review a judgment of the 
Supreme Court of California barring racial segregation in the public 
housing projects of San Francisco. Staff counsel joined in urging 
the Supreme Court to review the case for the purpose of clarifying 
the law and thereby averting the possibility of continued litigation 
throughout the country whenever Negroes sought to secure open 
occupancy housing. On May 24, the Supreme Court denied the peti- 
tion for certiorari. Though a denial of certiorari has no legal signi- 
ficance, it does permit a lower court’s decision to stand. The lower 
court held that San Francisco’s housing authority’s enforcement of 
the so-called “neighborhood pattern policy” plus a racial quota sys- 
tem was a violation of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


Two suits were initiated in New Jersey state courts seeking to se- 
cure open occupancy housing: Miller v. McComb which challenged the 
racial policies and practices of the Camden Housing Authority and 
Taylor v. Leonard which involved the Housing Authority of Eliza- 
beth, N. J. In the latter case, the superior court of Union County 
ordered the defendants to cease using a quota system or other 
discrimination in the assignment of Negro applicants for public 
housing. 

Trial in the Miller case was had late in November and the 
superior court for Camden County issued a preliminary injunction 
restraining local housing officials from making assignments to proj- 
ects on the basis of color. ) 


In the case of Harris v. Clinton there was an appeal to the Con- 
necticut Supreme Court of Errors on-behalf of a Negro couple who 
had been denied specific performance of a contract for the sale of 
property in a suburb of New Haven. The defendants in the case 
were the original owners of a lot and they refused to execute a deed 
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sini laiesn dliassiaaaiiialls in 
Michigan during the past year. In Askew v. Benton Harbor Housing 
was filed in October and defendants’ answers late in 

The remaining case in the group is Davis v. St. Lauis Housing 
Authority. This suit was begun in 1953 and was set for trial early 


Authority, defendants maintained one housing project limited to 
white occupancy and another for Negroes exclusively. The NAACP 


complaint 
December. 


entertained the motion for summary 
ts. The motion was argued in October 


were submitted a month later. Disposition 


UM pending at the close of the year. 
Stum Clearance Bias Challenged 
The final group of housing suits developed in 1954 were de- 
partures from the traditional type of public housing suit. The first 
36 


4 Coust ordered both sides to enter into a stipula- 


in 1954. However, the defendants contrived a number of delays. 
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of these cases, Heyward v. pry ee Rp pn was 
originally filed in the District o um : 8 attempt to 
aul the allocation of federal assistance development 
of a proposed all-white public housing project in Savannah, Ga. 
The federal trial court dismissed the suit and its action was affirmed 
by the Court of Appeals solely on the ground that the Savannah 
Housing Authority should have been brought in as a party. 


Because of inability to get the Savannah housing officials before 
a federal court in Washington, a new suit was filed against them and 
the federal housing agency in a federal court in Savannah, raising 
the same substantive questions involved in the earlier suit. Both the 
federal and local defendants injected a number of technical ques- 
tions which, although unsubstantial, operated to delay their filing 


of answers. 


The second of this series of cases, Stewart v. Clark Terrace Unit 
#1, sought to establish the right of Negro purchasers to acquire 
homes in a Shreveport, La., private housing development which had 
had its construction costs insured by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. Originally, the project had been planned for Negro occu- 
pancy and a number of Negroes had signed purchase agreements 
sealed with substantial down payments. However, local public ofh- 
cials coerced the builder to change the project to an all-white de- 
velopment. Suit was brought against the builder, various local officials 
and FHA. The facts were stipulated by all parties, and a hearing 
was held in November. One month later the district court dismissed 
the suit on the ground that it lacked jurisdiction and could not 
grant the relief requested. 


Watts v. Housing Authority of Birmingham District, the third 
novel suit, involved planned new construction under the urban slum 
and redevelopment provisions of the federal housing laws. Speci- 
fically, the complaint, filed in June, sought enforcement of the right: 
of Negro on-the-site tenants to preferential relocation in existing 
vacancies in public housing projects maintained for white occupancy 
only. Various pre-trial procedures were completed and defendants’ 
motion to dismiss argued in October, after which the court took the 
matter under advisement. ) 


To End Jim Crow Recreation 
Two cases involving racial discrimination in public recreation 


facilities reached the Supreme Court and were disposed of in 1954. 
Both were before the Court on petitions for a writ of certiorari. 
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a case in which the city officials of 
teview of a lower federal court’s order 
oes from a municipal golf course. The 
ave Theatrical Assn., involved an NAACP 

mt which denied Negroes access to a 
basis. Both cases were 


first case, and the judgment in the latter was vacated and remanded 
for consideration in the light of the decision in the school segregation 
cases. In neither case was there a ruling on the merits, but Negroes 
isnmediately began to enjoy the advantages of both recreational 
facilities. 

Shortly after these decisions, staff counsel attempted to extend 
the reach of the May 17th decision te the field of public recreation. 
Three suits involving bathing facilities at Maryland’s Sandy Point 
and Fort Smallwood State Parks were then pending in the federal 
district court. A motion was made for judgments on the pleadings. 
The district judge denied these motions and an appeal involving the 
first two cases was taken to the U. S. Court of Appeals fer the Fourth 
Circuit. Briefs were filed with the appellate court in December and 
stafl counsel were notified that oral argument would be heard in 
January. 


Like the Maryland recreation cases, Holmes v. City of Atlanta was 
also carried up to a federal Court of Appeals in an effort te extend 
the recent decisions of the Supreme Court. The district court had 
declared that the exclusion of Negroes frem an Atlanta municipal 
golf course did offend the Constitution, and the judge delayed en- 
forcement of the injunction to give defendants “a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to promptly prepare and put in effect regulations . . . which, 
while preserving segregation, will be in full and fair accord” with 
his ruling. The appeal briefs were filed in November. 


Hayes v. Crutcher, another golf course case, was decided in 
March. Here a federal district court ordered the Board of Park 
: an Maamville, Tenn., to admit Negroes to the municipal 

ie. The order also provided that its effect 
een as a segregaied course, then under con- 

) Jurisdiction was continued over the case 
auch as this order did not finally dispose of the case, 
taken during 1954. 


Still other recreation cases were brought in state courts in North 
Carolina, Oklahoma and (Yhio. The North Carolina case, Leeper v. 
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Charlotte Park and Recreation Commission, was filed in 195] in 
order to open up a public park having golfing other 
Simultaneously, the Negro plaintiffs in this suit with 

of some of the grantors of the land on which the park is 
were made defendants in a suit brought by the Park and Recreation 
Commission to determine the validity and legal force of certain pro- 
visions in the conveyances of this property which prescribed that 
the land would revert to the grantors in the event of its use by 
non-white persons. Both cases were heard on stipulations of facts 
in November. 


original action brought before the state supreme court to challenge 
the legality of a bond issue, part of which was to be used to develop 
a segregated area in Sequoyah State Park. This action was filed in 
September. However, before any hearing was had, the board revised 
its resolution, striking from it all references to the proposed segre- 
gated area and all other discriminatory language. Thereupon, the 
Oklahoma Supreme Court dismissed the case as moot. 


The Ohio cases, Colbert v. Coney Island, Inc. and Fletcher v. 
Coney Island, Inc., involved a private amusement park near Cincin- 
nati. Both cases alleged that defendant's policy of refusing to admit 
Negro patrons violated the state civil rights law. The Colbert case 
was brought as a class suit and sought injunctive relief. After the 
trial court entered a dismissal, an appeal was taken to an intermedi- 
ate appellate court which held (1) that a class suit could not be 
maintained, but (2) that an injunction would be a proper remedy 
despite the fact that the civil rights law did not provide for it. This 
opinion was handed down in January. The Fletcher case was filed 
a few months thereafter as an individual rather than a class action. 
In July the trial court issued a permanent injunction, enjoining 
defendant from denying the plaintiff admission to its facilities for 
any reason not applicable alike to all citizens, irrespective of their 
race, color or membership in the NAACP. 


Transportation, Voting and Public Health 


Probably. one of the most important case developments in 1954 
was the case brought on behalf of the NAACP and a number of 
individual complainants against major railroad carriers. This case 
was filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission as NAACP v. 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. and it questioned the validity of 
segregated coaches on truins and waiting rooms, rest rooms and 
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IV 
THE CAPITOL SCENE. 


Report of the Washington Bureau 


Despite an acceleration of executive action against racial dis- 
crimination and segregation, the longstanding legislative stalemate 
on civil rights measures continued throughout the year of 1954. The 
Congress remained impervious even to the historic May 17th de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court outlawing segregation in 
public education. Bottled up in the Rules Committee of the House 
and deterred by the ever-present threat of a filibuster in the Senate, 
not a single crucial civil rights bill was presented for debate upon 
the floor of either House. 


Meanwhile, President Eisenhower proceeded surely and steadily 
to implement his campaign pledges to ban racial discrimination and 
segregation wherever the federal authority clearly extended. Some 
of his efforts were impeded, if not sabotaged, by subordinates in 
the administration who, for one reason or another, sought to retard 
the pace of the President’s clean-up action. Nevertheless, the end 


of the year saw improvement over the previous year. 


Noteworthy progress was made in the elimination of segregation 
in the armed services and in the Veterans Administration. Efforts 
to curb discrimination in employment both in the government service 
and with firms holding government contracts were continued. 


Work with the Congress and the Executive Branch of government 
is the responsibility of the Washington Bureau under the direction 
of Clarence Mitchell. 


Unity in Defense 


The policy of Jim Crow in the armed services was officially 
ended in 1954. According to a Defense Department report, there 
were, as of August 31, “no longer any all-Negro units in the ser- 
vices. The few Army units still carrying racial designations in the 
records include some non-Negro personnel. Where a small unit 
may be found containing only Negro personnel, the condition is 
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All in the Canal Zone, which were previously segregated, 


integrated in September. Two new schools, at Fort Myer, Vir- 
and Craig Air Force Base, Alabama, opened in the fall on a 


Despite an anti-segregation directive from the Secretary of De- 
fense, issued on January 12, Naval authorities at the Bainbridge, 
Maryland, base actually signed an agreement with the Cecil County 
school officials to provide a school for white children only 

colored children sought admission to the 
were denied entrance on the basis of race. At the end 
year, top Naval authorities in Washington were still support- 


the Bainbridge policy. 
The far-reaching implications of integration were evident when 
word reached the Washington Bureau that the Navy was distributing 
Jim row ticket for the Sugar Bow! Classic in New Orleans. 
| elaeny carried a printed statement warning that any 
wre of the Caucasian race would be ejected 
fame the case of the Bainbridge school, top Navy 
new the embarrassment that this language on the - 
wig cause the Government, but apparently they hoped to 
with it. The Secretary of the Navy repudiated the require- 
t all holders of tickets distributed by the Navy 
regardless of what was printed on the tickets. 
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Government and Jobs 


President Eisenhower continued the Committee on Government 
Contracts and the Federal Fair Employment th initiated by 
the Truman administration. The Board was established to assure 
equality of job opportunity within the federal service. The Com- 
mittee is charged with the responsibility of eliminating job discrim- 
ination by private employers working under government contracts. 
An executive order, issued on September 2, petro os the non- 
discrimination clause required in all contracts entered with the 
United States Government. Vice President Richard Nixon served 
us chairman of the Committee. 


Unfortunately, this committee was remiss in performing its 
duties. Two of the major complaints sent to it by the Washington 
Bureau charging that the Capital Transit Company and the Chesa- 
peake and Potomac Telephone Company refused to hire colored 
operators remained unresolved. In addition, there was growing unrest 
throughout the country about the Committee's failure to tackle 
flagrant cases of job discrimination. 

A definite advance in federal policy has been the recognition 
that physical segregation is discriminatory. The outstanding example 
of correction in this field is the Navy's halting of civilian segrega- 
tion in its shore establishments. Many of these are located in Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. Most of them had segregated drinking fountains, 
segregated washrooms, and restaurants for whites only. The Truman 
administration, which had been forthright on many other civil 
rights matters, had not tackled this problem. 


In May, Clarence Mitchell, director of the NAACP’s Washington 
Bureau, visited the Charleston (S.C.) Navy Yard which was the last 
holdout. It, too, was completely integrated. As a fitting climax, 
the chief complainant who first brought the matter of segregation 
to the Bureau’s attention was promoted to a supervisory job at the 
yard. 


That much needs to be done in the field of government employ- 
ment is evidenced by incredible cases that come to the Bureau's 
attention. A matter of continuing concern is an unresolved case at 
the Bureau of Printing and Engraving. The Fair Employment Board 
ruled that elimination of plate printer apprentice training at the 
Bureau, under the guise of economy, was in reality a continuation 


of a previous practice of keeping this occupation for whites only. 
The Board’s decision was suppressed. However, Secretary of the 
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Treasury informed the NAACP that when new 
employees occupation apprentices who were re- 

‘ moved from? “economy” action would bg given first 
choice of retain former training. 

In the e ‘a it is important to credit the Eisen. 
hower administration with integration in the District of Columbia 
Fire Previous administration officials always ran for 
cover on this problem. Pro-segregation elements in the Fire Depari- 
SS ee ee eee Democrats to attack any 


sought integration. On September 18, the Eisenhower 
ration accomplished integration in this department. 


Veterans Administration 


The new Veterans Administrator, Harvey Higley, is the first 
chief of that agency to give full support to a policy of non-segre- 
gation. He initiated an official program of ending segregation in all 
VA and domiciliary facilities in September, 1953. In July, 
the VA officially announced the completion of the program. — 


Following this announcement, Mr. Mitchell requested NAACP 
branches to make an inepection of VA establishments in their respec- 
tive communities and to report to the Bureau any evidences of 
failure to adhere to Mr. Higley’s announced program. Kentucky 
branches reported complete integration at Louisville and Lexington. 
The New Orleans branch reported continuing segregation in wards 
and dining facilities at the hospital in that city, also discrimination 


oficial who 
administ 


‘by nurses and physicians in courtesy, calling Negro patients by their 


first names and addressing white patients as “Mister.” Reports from 
Virginia indicated complete integration at Hampton and continuing 
segregation in recreational facilities and use of technical personnel 
at Roanoke. 


The Housing Bottleneck 


influence of the armed services in American 
the various federal housing agencies. Some 
cities in the United States are for whites 


, Housing Administration. 


The housing program of the government continued to be the 
greatest single force in the nation promoting residential segregation. 
As late as December, the housing agencies were still toying with the 


A 


created and brought into being with the help - 


a 


notion that progress in correction of this problem can be made with- 
out strong policy directives against it. 

At a conference with the housing agencies th ‘December, the 
NAACP submitted the following recommendations: 


1. That all public housing be open to tenants without regard 
to race with the development of no more “white” or “colored” 


projects, tenant selection being made on the basis of need 


for housing rather than on any racial consideration; 


2. That there be a contractual requirement that all housing and 
other facilities such as parks, playgrounds or hospitals erected 
or developed on land assembled through federal loans or 
grants under the slum clearance and urban redevelopment 
and urban renewal programs be open to all renters, pur- 
chasers or users without regard to race; and 


3. That on all housing assisted in any manner by FHA insurance 
or VA guarantee there be a contractual agreement requiring 
developers and owners of such property to offer to rent, 
sell or lease such housing to qualified applicants irrespec- 
tive of race, color, religion or national origin. 


The Achilles Heel 


In no area has the inside resistance to implementing the Presi- 
dent’s non-discrimination policy been more apparent than in housing. 
The Housing and Home Finance Agency and its constituents continued 
to give full federal backing to programs for the development of lily- 
white communities. Federally-approved programs called for the evic- 
tion of Negro families for the redevelopment of areas from which 
they will be excluded not only as residents but also as users of new 
facilities to be developed. 


Similarly, the Department of Health, Education and Welfare in 
February reaffirmed its policy of giving federal grants to hospitals 
which segregate Negro patients and deny their professional facilities 
to Negro doctors whose patients are compelled to forego their ser- 
vices upon admission to the hospitals. 


Although President Eisenhower has used the influence and power 
of his office to ameliorate conditions, he has consistently refused 
to urge civil rights action by Congress. He withheld White House 
support from a civil rights amendment to the Taft-Hartley Labor 
Relations Act. although he submitted recommendations for other 
amendments to revise that law. 
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the administration had net endorsed 
the House Committee on Interstate 
a bill to end segregation in inter. 
ity of 19 to 7. Nevertheless, the admin. 

Committee refused to let this meas- 


tions. It was referred to the Senate Satie Common. which did 
not report it out. The second, co-sponsored by Senators Ives (R., 
N.Y.) and Humphrey (D., Minn.), and others was reported favor- 
ably by the Senate Labor Committee. All other members of the 
Committee, except Senator Lister Hill (D., Ala.) joined Senators Ives 
and Humphrey in supporting this legislation. Senators Muriay 
(D., Mon.), Neely (D., W. Va.), Douglas (D., Ill.), Lehman 
(D., N. Y.), Kennedy (D., Mass.), Humphrey, and Ives favored an 
FEPC with enforcement powers. The other favorable committee 
members, Senators Smith rR. N. J.), Purtell (R., Conn.); Gold 

water (R., Ariz.), Cooper (R., Ky.), and Upton (R., N. H.) ex- 
pressed reservations on enforcement powers. The Senate did not 


: euch Abo or take any action on 
Representative McConnell remained op- 
enforcement powers. 


S @ Bousing, both the Senate and House Committees 
on Banking ne 'Catrency ducked the issue of segregation by ignor- 
ing non-segregation amendments when they considered the Housing 
Act of 1951. The issue was raised in reverse, however, when Senator 
Burnet Maybank (D., S. C.) proposed an amendment which would 


e: 


strike all public housing from the bill because of a Supreme Court 


ruling upholding a decision in a California court ending segrega- 
tion in public housing. Ae 


The Bureau warned senators that the action had 
created a situation in which the foes of public housing from the 
North, who voted for his plan to kill public housing, would also 
be voting in favor of racial segregation. Their action, it was pointed 
out, might determine the outcome of some closely contested elections 
in northern states. 


The Maybank proposal was defeated by an overwhelming voice 
vote in the Senate. The only senators who made statements for the 
record on this bill, other than the sponsor, were Majority Leader 
Knowland (R., Cal.) and Senator Lehman, both of whom opposed 
the proposal. It should be noted that the Maybank proposal was made 
a few minutes after the Senate had formally recognized the presence 
in the Chamber of representatives of the Turkish government. Amer- 
ican racial policies are of great interest in Turkey and the Middle 
East. Final action by Congress on the Housing Act so curtailed 
public housing as to foreshadow its early end. 


Hospitals, Schoels 


In other welfare and public works building programs, the 83rd 
Congress failed to take action which would end segregation in the 
use of federally-built and supported facilities. The Hospital Con- 
struction Act, even though passed after the Supreme Court decision 
outlawing segregation, did not contain any safeguards against segre- 
gation. 


A Senate bill to provide emergency aid for school construction 
contained language recognizing the “separate but equal” doctrine. 
At the urging of the NAACP, this language was removed in com- 
mittee and the bill passed the Senate only to die in the House. 


These grants to states for social welfare programs generally 
have the support of liberal northern and less conservative southern 
congressmen. The liberals (both Republicans and Democrats) feel 
that inclusion of non-segregation clauses in this type of legislation 
will lead to solid southern opposition to the entire bill. In all such 
grants, the Exccutive Branch could accomplish the desired result by 
administrative action. For that reason, the Bureau has continued to 
press for action by both Congress and the President with the hope 
that one or the other would act. 
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8 to pass civil rights legislation in the 
to end Jim Crow travel restrictions 


tatives 


combination y 
John Heselton (R., Mass.), Powell (D., N. Y.), Dawson (D., Ill). 
and others. The Senate refused to take action until the House passed 


bill. 

The committee held hearings on the travel bills in May. On 
July 21, the committee reported out the bill. Congressmen who voted 
for it in committee were: Republicans Wolverton (N. J.), Hinshaw 
(Cal.), Schenck (Ohio), Carrigg (Pa.), Warburton (Del.), 
Derounian (N. Y.), Pelly (Wash.), and Younger (Cal.) — Demo- 
crats Crosser (Ohio), Klein (N. Y.), Granahan (Pa.), Mack (Ill.), 
Moulder (Mo.), and Staggers (W. Va.). 


Congressman Leo Allen (R., Ill.), chairman of the House Rules 
said he could not act on the bill because it was too late 


Martin (R., Mass.) ahd 
: (R., Ind.) said they were agreeable to this 
proposal, but Minority Leader Rayburn (D., Tex.) refused his con- 
, ite constant urging, Representative Rayburn refused to 


No Statehood, Home Rule 
Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, favored by the NAACP, failed 


District of Columbia was also ied by 
failed of passage. 


by southern senators to outlaw the poll 
t was taken up by the Judiciary Com- 


proposed constitutional amendments, sponsored by Sena- 
tor James Eastland (1)., Miss.) and Representative John Bell Wil- 
liams (D., Miss.) desipned to set aside the Supreme Court decisions 


in the school cases, died in committees. The Bureau had notified 
committee members of our opposition to these proposals. 

A bill revising the Organic Act of the Vivi Islands was 
amended to give residents a voice in future reorganization of the 
Islands’ government. This amendment was one of several suggested 
by the NAACP and offered on the floor by Congressman Powell. A 
number of the Islands’ residents opposed the original bill which 
gave the Governor power to reorganize the executive branch of gov- 
ernment without the consent of the Islands’ legislature. As finally 
passed, the bill provides that the Governor may carry out reor- 
ganization of the present executive structure in the Islands without 


the consent of the legislature. However, all future reorganization 
must be with the consent of the legislature. 


Some supporters of the Bricker amendment, limiting the Presi- 
dent’s treaty-making power, urged its adoption as necessary to halt 
civil rights progress in the United States. The NAACP was one 
of the many organizations which opposed the Bricker amendment 
which was defeated in the Senate. 
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national Union in Dade County, Florida. This is the first integrated 
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local union in Dade County operating within the jurisdiction of the 
AFL Building and Construction Trades as well as the 
first local of the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasteréfs Union to be 
integrated in Florida. 


The significance of admitting Negroes into the AFL union lay 
in the fact that membership in the Federation is a condition of 
employment in the major construction installations in the area. 
Hitherto Negroes in Dade County either were segregated in separate 
“colored auxiliaries” or excluded from the established trade unions 
in the industry. Colored workers were generally denied employment 
on all construction jobs outside the Negro residential areas. 


A special committee representing twelve communities in the 
state was established at the NAACP Florida State Conference meet- 
ing to continue the work of removing racial barriers in Florida 
unions, in conjunction with the National Office. 


The Separate Line of Progression 


A major limitation upon Negro labor in industry is the separate 
line of progression for Negro employees found in many collective 
bargaining agreements. By this device Negroes are limited to menial 
and unskilled jobs in the labor force regardless of seniority and 
ability; they are denied an opportunity for training and promotion 
into skilled trades and maintenance classifications. Such a condi- 
tion usually is accompanied by segregated locals. 


An important project in 1954 was a survey of the status of 
Negro workers in major oil refineries in Louisiana and Texas, to- 
gether with an analysis of the discriminatory provisions contained 
in collective bargaining agreements between oil refining companies 
and various trade unions. The survey was undertaken as the first 
step toward developing a new body of labor law voiding the legality 
of the separate line of progression and other forms of discrimina- 
tion. The Labor Relations Assistant submitted to the Legal Depart- 
ment a study documenting an industry-wide pattern of discriminatory 
employment practices in the oil refining and chemical industries. 
These practices include: improper classifications of Negro workers, 
wage differentials between Negro and white workers doing the same 
work, segregated local unions, denial of apprenticeship and other 
training facilities to Negroes, limited seniority rights, and lack of 
democratic trade union representation. 


An immediate result of the project was action taken by the 
Oil Workers International Union, CIO, which established a policy 
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binding upon ali lecal affiliates prohibiting discriminatory clauses 
iby this union and calling for an end to 


wrofect will be given major attention in 1955 and 
will affect Negro workers in many industries in all parts of the 
United States. 


Restaurant Bias in Michigan 


The regional director of the United Automobile Workers, Cit), 
called upon the Labor Relations Assistant to help in breaking down 
Jim Crow agi “he in restaurants in Muskegon, Michigan. With wide- 


union support, a campaign was organized which resulted in 
the bar in many restaurants which served 


Mr. Hill organized interracial civil rights surveys of public 
facilities, conferred with law enforcement officials, secured for the 
first time in the history of that community a warrant and action 
by the county prosecutor initiating a criminal suit pursuant to the 
Michigan Civil Rights Law, and presented testimony during the 
court trial in which a restaurant was charged with refusing service 


resulted in opening various public accommodations 
im Medheaen @ tale GU ae ae time. 


Rele in the Hatters Strike 


At the request of the president of the United Hatters, Cap and 
AFL, the NAACP intervened and was instru- 
the use of Negro workers as strikebreakers in a 
the union and the Hat Corporation of Amer- 
. Several instances of violence and threats 


that the company had solicited unem- 
Warea and elsewhere to work as strikebreakers. 
a p Assistant addressed a special meeting of all 

ers in the area together with meetings of the executive 
boards of the Bridgeport and Norwalk NAACP branches, met with 
religious leaders, groups of white and colored workers and union 
officials and conferred with police officials. A joint public statement 
was issued by the Nalional Office and the local branches. Branch 


- committees were organized to visit the homes of the Negro strike- 
breakers, urging them to leave the plant. 


Not a single Negro union member defected during the course of 
this extremely long and bitter fight, and Negro unionists were active 
on the picket line and in other strike activities. The President 
of the AFL expressed appreciation for the work of the NAACP in 


this situation. 


Upgrading Negroes in the Metal Trades 


Although the metal trades industry has been an important source 
of employment for Negro workers, great obstacles exist in securing 
effective upgrading and promotion into skilled trades and main- 
tenance classifications. As a step toward correcting this situation, 
conferences were held with the president and other officers of the 
International Association of Machinists, AFL, regarding the union’s 
racial policies, with the object of securing support for admitting 
qualified Negroes into apprenticeship training programs in the metal 
trades industry. The International Association of Machinists until 
recently barred Negroes from membership. 


Conferences were held with district and local union leaders of 
the United Steelworkers of America, CIO, in Birmingham, Alabama, 
concerning promotion and upgrading for Negro workers on the basis 
of seniority and ability. As a result, a number of Negro workers 
were promoted in the manufacturing plant of the Pullman Company 
in Bessemer, Alabama, and in plants of the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company (United States Steel Company) in Birmingham. 


Adjustments at Medical Procurement Agency 


Investigation and action regarding charges of racial discrimina- 
tion against Negro civilian employees at the Armed Services Medi- 
cal Procurement Agency in Brooklyn, New York, resulted in secur- 
ing the withdrawal of dismissal charges against two Negro civilian 
employees and adjusting the employment status of other Negro 
workers at this government agency. Conferences were held with 
Colonel Howard F. Currie, Chief of Agency; Colonel John E. 
Haughey, Inspector General; the Deputy Fair Employment Officer 
assigned by the United States Department of Defense to investigate 
the complaints of Negro employees; and representatives of the three 
branches of the Armed Forces. 


Mr. Hill appeared on behalf of the aggrieved Negro workers, 
charging that the dismissal actions resulted from a pattern of racial 
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the agency. Colonel Currie agreed - 
the two employees in question. 


| of the Department of Defense 
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Colonel Currie, acknowledging “administrative errors,” established 

a civilian advisory committee and a training program for both 

civilian and military supervisory staff to eliminate tensions and 
conflicts in the agency because of race or color. 


A series of meetings also was initiated to brief purchasing agents 
of the ASMPA on the non-discrimination clause contained in gov- 
ernment contracts. The ASMPA is responsible for the procurement 
of all medical supplies for the three military services and the Na- 
tional Civilian Defense Administration. It transacts business with 
more than 6,000 firms throughout the United States. 


Job Promotion for Army Employee 


Grievance action initiated by the NAACP on behalf of a civilian 
of the First Army Headquarters, Governor’s Island, New 
York, resulted in the promotion of a Negro woman to a higher civil - 
service status rating. At official sessions of the First Army Grievance 
Committee at the Governor's Island military reservation, the Asso- 
ciation charged that the employee, solely because of her race, had 
been denied promotional opportunities and proper status rating to 
which she was entitled. 


As a result of NAACP action, the New York State Division of 
Unemployment Insurance reversed a previous decision and awarded 
retroactive unemployment compensation to a Negro woman dis- 
miseed from her job because of prejudice. This case involved a 
British Wert Indies who was dismissed by her em- 
time off from her job to be sworn in 
jon taken by her employer made the 


, unemployment compensation. 


Steelworkers’ Civil Rights Conference 


At the request of the International Union of the United Steel- 
workers of America, CIO, the Labor Relations Assistant aided in the 
organization of and participated in a conference sponsored by the 
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Steelworkers involving all the local unions affiliated with the USWA 
in the Birmingham-Bessemer district. This ce, which was 
a closed meeting for the leaders of local unions staff personnel, 
was the first interracial conference of its kind sponsored by this 
union in the Deep South specifically devoted to the problems of 
minority groups within the work place and in the community. The 
conference was held in the meeting hall of the CIO Industrial Union 
Council in Birmingham on a completely integrated basis and Negro 
and white steelworkers freely presented the problems and conflicts 
of a southern industrial community on racial issues. 


The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions called 
upon the Labor Relations Assistant to prepare memoranda on the 
Supreme Court decision of May 17 voiding school segregation, con- 
sequent successful experience in implementing the decision, and 
developments in eliminating discriminatory practices in American 
industry. The material was used by the American representatives in 
the UN Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities. In describing the civil rights advances made in 
education in the United States, and employment, the statement 
pointed to the role of the NAACP as the decisive lever in this work. 


Employment Bias at Church Council 


Acting upon complaints, the Labor Relations Assistant conducted 
an investigation into the dismissal of Negroes employed by the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., in New 
York City. The investigation disclosed that wage differentials be- 
tween Negro and white workers and other discriminatory practices 
existed in this organization. Meetings were held with the Director 
of the Department of Racial and Cultural Relations, and with the 
workers involved. 


As a result, the Council’s executive staff issued two memoranda 
to all department heads and executive personnel. The first called 
for the elimination of wage differentials existing between Negro and 
white workers, stating that promotions shall be based solely upon 
merit. Several Negro employees received wage increases, and some 
promotions occurred. 


The second memorandum indicated that no official of the Council 
would engage in any action which might be construed as interfering 


with the activities of employees to organize and join trade unions 
of their own choice. 
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for Civil Rights 


me the responsible spokesman for the 
widespread trade union support 
n program and resulted also in 
ial contributions from organized labor. 


The accomplishments and the goals of the NAACP were an im- 


ions, local union shop stewards, griev- 
ance committee members and international representatives discussed 


specific methods and programs to secure equal job rights for Negro 


Among the trade union conventions in which the NAACP labor 
representative participated were: 

United Steelworkers of America, CIO — International Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

International Union of Electrical Workers, CIO — International 
Convention, Miami, Florida 

United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Union, AFL — 
Regional Conference, Norwalk, Connecticut 

Retail, Wholesale and Distributive Workers Union, CIO — In- 
ternational Convention, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

United Steelworkers of America, CIO — Civil Rights Conference, 
Birmingham, Alabama | 

West Michigan CIO Industrial Union Council, Muskegon, Michi- 
gan 

United Automobile Workers, CIO, Regional Council — Regional 
Staff Conference, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

New York sae ClO Convention, Albany, New York 

IUE-CIO at Pease Convention, Lake Kiamesha, New York 

Jewish tee — National Convention, Atlantic City, 
New ke 


During the @ 


fee OF the year reports on civil rights issues and 
feature articles by the - pod Relations Assistant appeared in many 
trade union publications. The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions reprinted Mr. Hill’s article from The Crisis entitled 


“Southern Negroes at the Ballot Box” for international distribution 
to the free labor movemeni. 
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“The Forgotten People” 


America is a land of many crops, worked at @ifevemt times in 
many different places. More than a million migrant agricultural 
workers follow planting, cultivating, harvesting and processing jobs 
from one part of the country to another. Negroes make up a very 
significant part of the migrant work force in America. Along the 
Atlantic Seaboard approximately 80 per cent of the migrant farm 
workers are Negroes. 


Migrants are productive workers, vitally necessary to the national 
economy. By their labor they increase the prosperity of many states. 
All too often, though, migrant workers are “the forgotten people” 
of America. Migrant families are transported in open trucks across 
state boundaries to live in shacks, abandoned barns, tents and even 
chicken coops amidst unbelievable squalor. Their children frequently 
are denied the right to a basic education and normal development 


as human beings. 


The utter lack of medical attention and the flagrant violation 
of child labor laws, together with a hostile attitude on the part 
of resident townspeople and local law enforcement officials, have 
created intolerable conditions for migrant workers. In the “en- 
lightened” North the migrant worker usually is completely ostracized 
and segregated from the life of the community into which he is 
brought to work. 


The NAACP National Office assigned the Labor Relations Assis- 
tant to develop programs on behalf of migrant agricultural workers, 
to conduct investigations into their working and living conditions, 
and to endeavor to secure remedial migrant labor legislation at 
the state level, as well as the enforcement of existing statutes. The 
Association has widely publicized the serious plight of the migrant 
farm worker and has attempted to develop support from trade union 
and church organizations for the NAACP’s migrant labor program 
in several states. 


Migrants in Pennsylvania 


A significant accomplishment in 1954, unique in the history of 
Pennsylvania and in the entire nation, was the establishment of a 
day care center for the children of migratory farm workers who each 
year make the long journey from the South to harvest the Common- 
wealth’s fruit and vegetable crops. 


Potter County, Pennsylvania, has the largest migrant population 
in that state. It is estimated that at least three thousand are there 
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hundred are children under nine 
of Ulysses (population 488) in 
Citizens’ Committee on Migrant 
National Office and the Pennsyl- 
«i guccessfully established and conducted a 
y care center financed by state and federal funds. 
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center for migrants in Pennsylvania supported in part by state 
ee ee ee eee 
project in the in part by federal funds available 
to the adie ails Whee oh te (otek tenn hax Yee Ee 
and federal funds were supplemented by special grants from trade 
unions and other organizations in Pennsylvania. 


Although the primary task of the project was to provide day 
care centers for migrant children, many of whom had worked in the 
fields or were left to wander aimlessly, its scope was broadened 
and new dimensions added. Representatives of the Pennsylvania 
Citizens’ Committee and of the NAACP came to Ulysses before the 
center was opened to win support among the local white towns- 
people not only for the project but for other remedial steps as well. 
This support was secured. 


Integration of Ulysses 


For the first time in Ulysses many Negro families and their 
children were invited into churches and schools to participate in 
the life of the community. In many instances white and colored 
children played together for the first time, as resident white chil- 
dren of the community visited the day care center to play with the 
migrant children. 


Because many of these children never had been vaccinated, 
medical assistance was secured from the State Department of Health 
health services. District nurses and a doctor 


child da 


part of Health vaccinated the children and 
flee whooping cough and diphtheria. Volunteer 

emigrant children their first — and perhaps 
iy ee learn the three R’s. 

Potter County program was limited in terms of the 
number of children involved, the 1954 project may provide the basis 
for establishing migrant child day care centers in other areas of 
Pennsylvania as well as for stimulating similar action in other states. 
The Association will use the Potter County experiment to secure the 


support of churches, trade unions, and child wry committees to 
establish further projects. 


For the NAACP there is an especial dasitiiaia to this project: 
that of effecting the integration of a group of Negroes into the 
life of a community from which they had been virtually barred. For 
the first time Negroes were seen on the streets of Ulysses, making 
purchases in grocery stores, entering motion picture theatres, and 
worshiping in integrated churches. 


As a result of the Potter County project, the Necchi Foundation, 
together with the National Council of Negro Women, the Nationa! 
Council of Jewish Women and the United Church Women, awarded 
first prize in a national competition to the Pennsylvania Citizens’ 
Committee on Migrant Agricultural Labor for “the most important 
contribution to race relations in a local community during 1951.” 
In addition to the citation the Committee received a cash award of 
$5,000. 


Migrants in New York State 


During 1954 the New York State Legislature enacied a measure 
to license and regulate farm labor contractors. This legislation 
was drafted by the NAACP Labor Relations Assistant at the request 
of the Industrial Commissioner and the Chairman of the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Migrant Agricultural Labor. Other meas- 
ures relating to standards for farm labor camps also were adopted 
by the State Legislature. In addition to drafting several model 
migrant labor bills, the NAACP labor representative submitted per- 
tinent memoranda to the Joint Legislative Committee on Migrant 
Agricultural Labor, conducted an extensive statewide campaign in 
support of the proposed legislation, and made several on-the-spot 
investigations of migrant labor camps. Reports of these investigations 
were submitted to various state agencies. A campaign also was organ- 
ized to defeat three legislative proposals affecting migrants which the 


NAACP strongly opposed. 


Conferences on migrant labor were held with members of the 
Governor’s staff, and the Association was represented at meetings 
of the Governor's Inter-Departmental Committee where the Labor 
Relations Assistant submitted proposals for the establishment of 


child day care centers for the -children of migrant agricultural 
workers. 


A request was made to the Director of the Budget for an appro- 
priation to the State Department of Education to be used for the 
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SPREADING THE GOOD NEWS 


Report of the Department of Public Relations 


During 1954 the Association received perhaps the most exten- 
sive and positive publicity of its existence, primarily in connection 
with two distinctive events: the launching of the Fight for Freedom 
campaign in Washington, D.C., on March 10, with President Eisen- 
hower as the principal speaker; and the unanimous decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court on May 17 outlawing public school segre- 
gation, in accord with the brief and arguments presented to the 
Court by the NAACP legal staff. 

The Public Relations Department engaged in intensive advance 
preparations and on-the-spot press relations in connection with the 
March 10 Freedom Fulfillment Conference in the nation’s capital. 
In Washington, the Director called on White House Press Secretary 
James A. Hagerty to discuss radio, television and newsreel cov- 
erage of President Eisenhower's appearance at the conference. Letters 
then were dispatched to nine outlets requesting TV and movie news- 
reel coverage of the event. 

The Freedom Fulfillment Conference received as wide publicity 
as any single NAACP-sponsored event to that date. The President’s 
appearance was covered extensively by daily newspapers, radio, tele- 
vision, newsreels and the Negro press. The New York Times, as one 
example, used the story at the top of Page 1, with a three-column 
cut of President Eisenhower, the Chairman of our Board and the 
Executive Secretary. Other conference pictures were used by a large 
number of metropolitan dailies. In preparation for the conference, 
the Department also produced a pamphlet, “Target for 1963,” 
setting forth the goals of the Fight for Freedom campaign, which 
was distributed to conference delegates. 


School Decision Ramifications 


On May 17 all normal activities of the Public Kelations Depart- 
ment halted in order to handle the publicity aspects of the Supreme 
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gave an US. News & World 
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reprint of this article was given wide distribution. 


On the weekend following May 17, the Director handled press 
relations at a special NAACP conference on school integration held 
in Atlanta, attended by state conference, regional and branch officials 
conference set up by the 


was made public. As in New York 
, wae @ full turnout of newsmen, cameramen and 
“s yn and newsreels. Meanwhile, the Di- 

| ittee which drafted the Declaration. 
meee York the Director wrote an article on the 

ter The Nation. The Atlanta Declaration sub- 
ished and sent to editors of all daily newspapers 


letter. The Declaration also was made available for general dis- 
tribution. 


In the weeks immediately following the Supreme Court decision 
the Department handled a large volume of telephene dnquiries 
correspondence on the subject of segregation in the schools. 


During the same month the Department arranged for publicity 
in connection with the presentation of a Philip Murray Memorial 
Foundation grant of $75,000 on May 12, in a ceremony held at the 
Carnegie Foundation for International Peace in New York. Stories 
of the grant were carried by several New York newspapers and 
pictures of the ceremony were widely published in the weekly press. 


Paton Articles, Foreign Tour 


Two other important ventures were undertaken by the Director 
in 1954. They were a series of consultations with the South African 
humanitarian and novelist Alan Paton regarding his tour of the 
United States in the spring, and a trip to Europe to inspect the 
facilities of Radio Free Europe made in October. 

The Director assisted Mr. Paton in arranging his itinerary for 
his cross-country tour, and in making local contacts. Mr. Paton 
was in this country on an assignment for Collier's magazine to 
observe U.S. race relations through the eyes of a white South 
African. These observations were recorded by Mr. Paton in two 
lengthy articles for Collier’s under the general title, “The Negro in 
America Today.” In his articles, Mr. Paton noted at length the 
role of the NAACP as a primary instrument in advancing the wel- 
fare of Negro Americans. The Department also furnished extensive 
information to a Collier's researcher assigned to assist the South 
African writer. 


Upon authorization of the Board of Directors, the Director joined 
a group of 84 other Americans representing some 45 organizations 
on a nine-day tour abroad under the auspices of the Crusade for 
Freedom, a project of the American Heritage Foundation, October 
20-29. The tour was organized to permit Americans to see for 
themselves the facilities of Radio Free Europe, sponsored by the 
Crusade, and to observe and evaluate the work being done te main- 
tain contact with 70 million people of Eastern Europe through RFE 
and a balloon barrage of leaflets. In addition, the group received 
excellent briefing not only by officials of RFE but also by official 
American representatives on the Continent including Commanding 
General Thomas Honnen in Berlin and General Alfred M. Gruenther, 
Supreme Commander, Supreme Headquarters of the Allied Powers 
in Europe, in Paris. 
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Various members group made recordings for translation 
: countries. In Munich, the Director 
One was a panel discussion in 
| Francisco, a CIO representative, 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and a 
representative in answering questions and discussing 
issues with refugees from the Communist countries. The other was 
a 15-minute interview with Mr. Geib of the Radio Free Europe 
staff. This interview was later released and widely published in 
the American press. In addition to the RFE broadcasts, the Director 
was interviewed by the Munich Abends-Zeitung and questioned 
about the American race issue in many private conversations. 


Feeus on Schools 
Supreme Court ban on public school segre- 
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to the author, free-lance writer William Peters, by 
. Redbook’s “The Schools that Broke the Color Line” 
sympathetic account of three schools near Wilmington, Dela- 
the South to experience the transition from 
integration. It was reprinted for larger distribution. 


Acting on information given them by the Department, the pro- 
ducers of the television program, “The American Week,” turned 
their cameras on two West Virginia counties the first week in Sep- 
tember to record & start of school integration there. This program 

a Sevareid. Similar assistance waa given to 
it Now” on the Milford, Delaware, 
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al Caneel to have Dr. Kenneth Clark, New 
professor who provided social science information 
in the Supreme Court school cases, appear as a guest on the local 
Barry Gray radio programm during September to discuss the Mil- 


ford case. 
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National Convention 


To draw national attention to the proceedings @f the NAACP 
annual convention in Dallas, in June, the Department dispatched 
letters to more than 75 newspapers, radio and television stations 
inviting coverage of the event. As a result, the convention was cov- 
ered by all the wire services and by many large circulation dailies. 
At the convention the Department conducted well-attended and 
widely publicized press conferences for the Executive Secretary, the 
Special Counsel and Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, and also arranged for 
radio, television and individual press interviews in Dallas for a 
number of NAACP officials. Station WLIB in New York carried 
daily transcribed reports of activities at the convention. In addition, 
convention photographs were sent to the Negro press and received 
prominent display in many papers. 

Other major events during the year for which the NAACP 
handled publicity included a benefit fashion show at New York's 
La Vie en Rose, a New York benefit honoring the lawyers and 
social scientists who participated in the school segregation cases, 
the Emergency Conference on School Integration held in Philadelphia 
in November and the National Youth Legislative Conference in 
Washington in January. 


The fashion show, sponsored jointly by the national office and 
the New York branch, on March 7, was the initial fund-raising 
effort for the metropolitan area in connection with the Fight for 
Freedom campaign. The sum of $2,250 was raised for the Triple F 
campaign. 

Research Projects 


Three research projects were undertaken by the Department dur- 
ing the year. Newspaper clippings dealing with the school segregation 
issue and action taken thereby were compiled and categorized with 
a view to providing ready reference for current information in this 
area. This job absorbed some 300 man-hours, and the Department 
was fortunate in securing a temporary employee, Miss Ann Thurman, 
to assist in the project. 


The Department’s Assistant compiled data on discrimination in 


employment in defense plants from information secured in response 
to inquiries by the Executive Secretary, to present facts on biased 
employment in plants holding defense contracts to the President's 
Committee on Contract Compliance. 


Acting under instructions of the Board of Directors, the Depart- 
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Speaking engagements of the Director included an address before 
the American Public Relations Association in Waal D. C., 
July 19, where he discussed “Public Relations of thé NAACP” and 
an address before the ADA Summer Workshop at Bard College, 
August 6, on the subject “The Civil Rights Issue in the 1954 Cam- 
paign.” The Director also addressed the Westchester Ethical Society 
on April 19. Both the Director and the Assistant participated in 
the Eastern Regional Training Conference held in New York, April 
9.10. At a luncheon meeting of the Urban League of Greater New 
York on March 29, the Director spoke. on, “Negro Leadership and 


the Negro Press.” 


The Director conducted a public relations panel at the NAACP 
Emergency Conference on School Integration in Philadelphia, No- 
vember 26-27. 


“Balance Sheet” 


In addition to her regular duties, the director of the Division 
of Research and Information concentrated for part of the year on 
the compilation and editing of copy for the “Balance Sheet of Group 
Relations for 1953,” published annually in cooperation with the 
American Jewish Congress. 


A radio script on the Fight for Freedom campaign was written 
by the Assistant for the Louisville branch. “Desegregation at Work” 
by the Director was published in the December 18 issue of The 
Nation as the first summary article on the progress of school de- 
segregation since the May 17 decision. 


The Department prepared nine new publications. eleven reprints 
of current magazine and newspaper articles and re-issued three 
earlier pamphlets. More than a million pieces of this literature 
were distributed, including 15,000 copies of two posters, and 
100,000 leaflets for membership campaigns. 


New Literature 
Who — Me?, folder ............... ii. gale 504 M 
Fight for Freedom, folder .........................256 M 
Target for 1963, pamphlet ............................. 29.4 M 
Segregation: Disgrace of Democracy, folder... 26.5 M 
Atlanta Declaration, folder ..................... 26.5 M 
Invest in Freedom, folder... .............. ........ 27.5 M 
Segregation and the Schools, pamphlet .... 20 M 
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Challenge 
By Chemee Bowles, N.Y. Times ............10 M 
How Washington . . . Looks to Me 
By Walter White, Seturday Evening Post 5 M 
When Segregation Ends 
‘ 
M 
By Henry Lee Moon, The Nation ........ ce 5 M 
Annual Convention Resolutions, The Crisis _. 2 M 
Want Now, interview with 
Waker White, U.S. News & World Report. 8.5 M 
School Segregation, Congressional Quarterly 5S M 
Reprints of 
Standard Pieces 
How the NAACP Began... ...... —....... 28 ~M 
NAACP Acclaimed ne 26 M 
Guidepost to Freedom. ........ ia ae .48 M ' 
i 


vit 
THE 45th ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The salutary impact of the Supreme Court's May 17 decision 
outlawing racial segregation in public schools undoubtedly was fore- 
most in the thoughts of 766 delegates from forty states and the 
District of Columbia who arrived in Dallas, Texas, on June 29 for 
the opening of the Association’s 45th annual convention. A full day 
was set aside for discussion of ways to implement the momentous 
legal edict which declared that “in the field of public education 
the doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ has no place . . . separate 
educational facilities are inherently unequal.” 


When last the Association had met in annual convention in Texas, 
in 1941, the nation was on the threshold of war. Of chief concern 
to the delegates in Houston, Texas, thirteen years earlier, were the 
role of the Negro in national defense and the struggle to regain 
the ballot for the southern Negro through invalidation of the “white 


primary.” 


A message to the 1954 convention from President Eisenhower 
declared that “the social and political maturity of our people evi- 
denced by the reception given the recent Supreme Court decision 
[on schools} is of great significance to our nation and to the cause 


of freedom in the world.” 


In a keynote address opening the six-day convention, Board 
Chairman Dr. Channing H. Tobias warned that the Association will 
not “stand idly by while the enemies of the democratic process in 
the person of public officials . . . hold closed-door conferences for the 
publicly-announced purpose of devising ways and means of evading 
the Court’s [school] ruling.” He also cautioned “congenital ‘Uncle 
Toms’ who have a vested interest in segregation” not to expect gentle 
treatment from the NAACP in the imminent changeover from segre- 
gation to integration. 


Implementing the Decision 


Thurgood Marshall, special counsel and architect of the anti- 
segregation school cases, outlined NAACP policy on school desegre- 
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he said, would seek — through its local 


school boards with a view to bring. 
September, 1955. 


; NAACP, Mr. White declared that 
“above all, we must use every media of information and communica- 
tion to awaken Americans, both Negro and white, to the grim truth 
that democracy itself will not survive unless racial bigotry is elim- 


ition at all levels, eliminate bias in employ- 
discrimination in housing and hospitals, 
conduct Siauuueensecal membership and fund-raising campaigns. 
Delegates to & Workshop on ending race barriers in hospitals and 
health education explored the possibility of using legal methods to 
challenge the tax exemption status of voluntary hospitals which bar 
Negroes as patients or staff members. The majority of such private 
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hospitals would be unable to continue functioning should their tax 
exemption be revoked, it was noted. 

Resolutions adopted by the convention called Yo! dd"anual civil 
rights mobilization in the nation’s capital, restriction of the federal 
loyalty and security program to “security-sensitive departments” of 
the government, and repudiation of “McCarthyism” which “aims to 
lead the nation to fascism.” A multiple statement on international 
affairs denounced imperialism as “unjust and a threat to world 
peace,” condemned the racist policies of the Union of South Africa 
and the terrorist tactics of both Mau Mau and anti-Mau Mau forces 
in Kenya, asked for a revision of the McCarran-Walter Act to elim- 
inate the national origins quota system and other “racist-based pro- 
visions.” 


In the field of domestic affairs, resolutions named the United 
States government as the greatest single force promoting segregated 
housing through FHA and slum clearance programs, urged churches 
to help ease racial and religious tensions and to put into effect their 
policies of racial integration, directed NAACP state and local units 
to promote more intelligent use of the ballot by distributing to the 
public at large the voting records and views of congressmen, sena- 
tors, and local candidates for office. 


More than twenty thousand dollars was added to the Association’s 
national budget during the convention. At a Freedom Fund dinner, 
first national report meeting to be held since the one-million-dollar- 
a-year Fight for Freedom campaign was voted into effect at the 
1953 convention, local and state NAACP units turned in funds they 
had raised totaling $19,000. The closing mass meeting of the con- 
ference brought another $1,500 in contributions from an audience 
composed of members of both races and totaling some 7,500 persons. 


Addressing this meeting were Secretary White and Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, Director of the United Nations Trusteeship Division, who 
asserted that “the prejudice of the white American against the Negro 
is more veneer than deep grain and can be peeled off with little 
damage or pain.” 


Calling for a spirit of faith and fairness in American race rela- 
tions, Dr. Bunche declared: 

“. . . What we all, white and black alike, must ceaselessly seck 
after is the means of living together simply as people. The philos- 
ophy of our Founding Fathers, our Constitution, the tenets of our 
religions all tell us this is the way of the good life, this can be 
done. It is being done and will be done.” 
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LAWLESS, pall Chicago dermatologist, left, receives 
at 45th annual convention. by Dr. Buell 


Presentation 
President of the College of the City of New York. 


Moda 


Presentation of Awards 


awarded annually to a Negro American for 
» was presented to Dr. Theodore K. Law- 
. Dr. Lawless was cited as “physician, 
» one who has made “notable contribu- 
yhienment and welfare of his fellow citizens of 


all races, falthe @ and classes.” Accepting the medal from Dr. Buell 
Gallagher, president of the College of the City of New York, the 
Chicago scientist express -d the view that “human welfare must be 
the primary concern of democratic society.” 
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Association branches in Portland, Oregon, and Baltimore, Mary- 
land, received first prizes in the annual Thalheimer Award competi- 
tion for bettering the status of civil rights in thefe respective com- 
munities. The Portland branch was awarded a first prize of one 
hundred dollars, in the category of local units without paid personnel, 
for initiating the fight for and securing the passage of the Oregon 
Civil Rights Law. The Baltimore branch received a similar cash 
award for its activities in legislation, education, recreation, police 
brutality and housing; it competed in the category of branches with 
paid personnel. Among the accomplishments of the Baltimore unit 
were co-eponsorship of FEPC for the city, pending final vote at 
convention time; preparation of three cases for the Federal District 
Court of Maryland to end racial segregation in municipal and state 
recreation; and preparation of a test case to end segregation in 
municipal housing projects. In the latter case the Baltimore branch 
protested the racially discriminatory aspects of a multi-million-dollar 
redevelopment project known as Area Number 12. 


The Arkansas State Conference of NAACP Branches won a 
Thalheimer first prize for its participation in the rape case of a six- 
year-old Negro girl attacked by a white adult. The Indiana State 
Conference of Branches was awarded a second prize for its work in 
legal redress and education. Other branches which received Thal- 
heimer cash prizes and honorable mentions were Paducah, Kentucky; 
Central Long Island, New York; Kansas City, Missouri; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Ike Smalls trophy went to the Lansing, Michigan, branch for 


increasing its membership by more than one thousand per cent. 


Special Sessions 


More than one hundred trade unionists attended the conven- 
tion as fraternal delegates to participate in a labor seminar and a 
special dinner as well as in regular convention sessions. A major 
address at the conference was given by James B. Carey, secretary- 
treasurer of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, who declared 
that the “CIO is proud to have been associated with the NAACP 
in the struggle” against Jim Crow laws, 


Forty-eight international trade unions were represented by fra- 
ternal delegates, including many unions that previously had not 
participated in the Assovciation’s labor program. At the labor seminar, 
union representatives discussed the Association’s program to elim- 
inate racial restrictions in the hiring, training and promotion of 
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trade union support for the NAACP’s 


which sent fraternal labor delegates 
1 of Firemen and Oilers, AFL; Amal. 
wemeted Clothing Werkate of America, C10; Hotel and Restaurant 
Employces and Bartenders International Union, AFL; United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America, CIO; International Hod Carriers, Build. 
ing and Common Laborers Union, AFL; United Steelworkers of 
America, CIO; American Guild of Variety Artists, AFL; Communi- 
cations Workers of America, CIO; International Union of Electrical 
Workers, CIO; United Packinghouse Workers of America, CIO; 
International Association of Machinists, AFL; and International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, AFL. 


Special sessions devoted to the problems of young people were 
conducted for youth delegates, who included students from high 


Pennsylvania; Dr. E. J. Stringer, Cdusitian, 


Mississippi ; K. Jackson, Baltimore, Maryland. The Board 
of Directors selected three persons to serve with the convention- 
appointed They were: W. W. Law, Savannah, Georgia; 


members. 
Kelly Alexander, Charlotte, North Carolina; and Alfred Baker Lewis, 
Old Greenwich, Connecticut. 
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FINANCING THE NAACP 


An all-time high income in general funds was reported by Admin- 
istrator Roy Wilkins for 1954. This fund, used for operating ex- 
penditures, incorporates memberships, contributions from branches, 


ap aie Site WILKINS pase « check in portage! of 
$26 representing ife memberships rom local chapters inks, Inc., 
national women’s organization. Special Counsel Thurgood Marshall and 
Mrs. Margaret Hawkins, Links’ president (next to Mr. Wilkins), look on 
es Mrs. Daisy Lampkin, NAACP board member and officer of the Links, 
makes the presentation. 
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part to national office assistance to branches “in 
of 


sale of holiday seals, and sub- 
The special fund, kept in reserve 
fully paid life membership as well 
that the general fund for 1953 


Edward R. Dudley, Mesiiat of the Pied fox Poustesn eiititilies 
obeerved in his report that the greater emphasis placed upon life 
memberships in 1954 brought returns “far in excess of all previous 
life memberships put together.” A total of 465 full and partial life 
memberships was registered. 

Branch contributions also were larger, Mr. Dudley noted, due in 

ing new sources 
giving.” Following the Freedom Fulfillment Conference 
in March, Mr. Dudley pointed out, branches across the nation ac- 
cepted special Freedom Fund quotas, set up commitices “designed to 
give all segments of the population an opportunity to participate 
in the job of freeing Americans from racial discrimination and 
segregation.” 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FORK THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Income STATEMENT — GENERAL FuND 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1954 


FFF receipts from branches 66,123.68 
Contributions from individuals, 

organizations, unions, etc. 29,705.45 
Subscriptions to The Crisis _. 53,581.70 

Expenses ~~ 

Miscellaneous Gross Deduct Net 

Christmas seals 3 $67,091.83 $29,790.10 $37,301.73 

N.A.A.C.P. Pins 1,939.95 2,150.00 ( 210.05) 

Literature - 449.26 — 449.26 

Branch contributions 

for traveling expenses 1,811.49 - 1,811.49 


Appeals, etc. _ . _ 1,238.90 863.10 375.80 
Sundry _. 984.90 — 984.90 


miscellaneous 73,516.33 32,803.20 40,713.13 
Net miscellaneous income... 40,713.13 
Interest and dividends et 2,788.25 
Securities realized Pale 376.39 . 
Cancellation of old outstanding checks ~ 1,670.83 
Total income, net igs 466,065.48 
Expenditures, Statement 4 448,638.43 
Net operating income 17,427.05 
Appropriations 
To Crisis Publishing Company, Inc. 2,700.00 
To Branch State conferences 10,905.59 


To Branches subsidies — 
Executive secretaries salaries | 1,700.00 


Total appropriations 15.305.59 


Excess of income over expenditures and 
appropriations, to Statement | | $ 2.121.46 


—__—_—_—_—————— oa 
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Total other expenditures . ES 
Total expenditure, to Statement 3 
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| $448,638.43 


Appendix I 


REMARKS OF 
PRESIDENT DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
AT FREEDOM FULFILLMENT CONFERENCE 
WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 10 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


From time to time the President of the United States has the 
privilege of appearing before a body of Americans assembled here 
in Washington to extend to them greetings on behalf of the Adminis- 
tration and of the Federal government here located. 


And certainly, more often than not, he also has the privilege of 
extending felicitations and well wishes in the prosecution of their 
work. 


It is the last part of this statement that I want to refer to for a 
moment. My welcome to you is warm and sincere, but I should like 
also to take your time to talk about the good wishes that I extend 
for the prosecution of your work. 


I believe most sincerely in the statement of Lincoln that this 
nation was dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. I believe with the writers of the Declaration of Independence 
that men are endowed by their Creator with certain rights. And 
furthermore, I believe that the vast majority, the great mass of 
Americans, want to make those concepts a living reality in their 


lives. 


| was talking only a few minutes ago with some of your leaders 
in the anteroom just off this hall. | had a chance to express my 
belief that all of us can take inspiration from this one thought: the 
great faith of the American people taken in the mass. 


Of course, there are vociferous minorities. There are people who, 
for selfish or for fearful reasons, do not fully live up to the con- 
cepts held and so eloquently stated by our Founding Fathers — or 
by Lincoln. But. by and large, the mass of America wants to be 
decent, and gool, and just. 
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ot want to make differentiations among people 
ent: matters of nature involving color and 


hing we do in life. Ideals are really never 
humans. But the striving for them makes better 
we are trying to affect and ourselves. 


And and | hope, my dear friends, that doesn’t sound like 
a sermon — I am merely trying to state my beliefs as fully and as 
frankly as I know how to do. But I believe that this struggle, this 
one that in your case now has gone on for, lo these many decades, 


I stated my own personal views many times before the election. 
I have tried te state them since. Wherever Federal authority clearly 
extends, I will do utmost that lies within my power to bring 


the 
into larger reality this expression of equality among all men. 
here to make a political statement or to 
been done. But I do submit that in the 


District of Columbia. With respect to these, I expressed certain con- 
victions and determinations. Not in all cases have the full results 
been achieved. But we are still trying. | know of no other slogan 
that is so good for all of us as once we have determined upon and 
visualized a worthy ideal, to keep on trying with all that is in us. 


I wish for each of you an enjoyable time in this Capital. I hope 
that you, aside from the fruitfulness of your work, have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing something around this town that you will carry back 
with really fond memories. I hope that you will find something just 
outside of the beauty of the buildings and the niceness of nature. 


For all of -— good luck and goodbye. 


Appendix II 


U. S. SUPREME COURT DECISION ON 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SEGREGATION 
[May 17, 1954.] 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren delivered the opinion of the Court. 


These cases come to use from the States of Kansas, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and Delaware. They are premised on different facts 
and different local conditions, but a common legal question justifies 
their consideration together in this consolidated opinion. 


In each of the cases, minors of the Negro race, through their 
legal representatives, seek the aid of the courts in obtaining admis- 
sion to the public schools of their community on a nonsegregated 
basis. In each instance, they had been denied admission to schools 
attended by white children under laws requiring or permitting segre- 
gation according to race. This segregation was alleged to deprive 
the plaintiffs of the equal protection of the laws under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. In each of the cases other than the Delaware case, 
a three-judge federal district court denied relief to the plaintiffs 
on the so-called “separate but equal” doctrine announced by this 
Court in Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U. S. 537. Under that doctrine, 
equality of treatment is accorded when the races are provided sub- 
stantially equal facilities, even though these facilities be separate. 
In the Delaware case, the Supreme Court of Delaware adhered to 
that doctrine, but ordered that the plaintiffs be admitted to the white 
schools because of their superiority to the Negro schools. 


The plaintiffs contend that segregated public schools are not 
“equal” and cannot be made “equal,” and that hence they are 
deprived of the equal protection of the laws. Because of the obvious 
importance of the question presented, the Court took jurisdiction. 
Argument was heard in the 1952 Term, and reargument was heard 
this Term on certain questions propounded by the Court. 


_ Reargument was largely devoted to the circumstances surround- 
ing the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment in 1868. It covered 
exhaustively consideration of the Amendment in Congress, ratifica- 
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in Congress and the state legislatures had in mind cannot be deter- 
m any degree of certainty. 

additional reason for the inconclusive nature of the Amend- 
ment’s history, with respect to segregated schools, is the status of 
public education at that time. In the South, the movement toward 
free common schools, supported by general taxation, had not yet 
taken hold. Education of white children was largely in the hands of 
private groups. Education of Negroes was almost non-existent, and 
practically all of the race were illiterate. In fact, any education of 

was forbidden by law in some states. Today, in contrast, 
many Negroes have achieved outstanding success in the arts and 
sciences as well as in the business and professional world. It is true 
public education had already advanced further in the North, 
the effect of the Amendment on Northern States was generally 
congressional debates. Even in the North, the condi- 
public education did not approximate those existing today. 
The curriculum was usually rudimentary; ungraded schools were 
common in rural areas; the school term was but three months a 
year in many states; and compulsory school attendance was virtually 
unknown. As a consequence, it is not surprising that there should 
be so little in the history of the Fourteenth Amendment relating to 


eo this Court construing the Fourteenth Amend- 
after its adoption, the Court interpreted it as 
j discriminations against the Negro race. 
but equal” did not make its appearance in 


‘Bae in the case of Plessy v. Ferguson, supra, in- - 


but transportation. American courts have 
Se Meee In this Court, 
there have been six cases involving the “separate but equal” doctrine 

field of public: education. In Cumming v. County Board of 
U. S. 528, and Gong Lum v. Rice, 275 U. S. 78, 


eames 


the validity of the doctrine itself was not challenged. In more recent 
cases, all on the graduate school level, inequality found in 
that specific benefits enjoyed by white students denied to 
Negro students of the same educational qualifications. Missouri ex 
rel. Gaines v. Canada, 305 U. S. 337; Sipuel v. Oklahoma, 332 U. S. 
631; Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U. S. 629; McLaurin v. Oklahoma Siate 
Regents, 339 U. S. 637. In none of these cases was it necessary to 
reexamine the doctrine to grant relief to the Negro plaintiff. And 
in Sweatt v. Painter, supra, the Court expressly reserved decision 
on the question whether Plessy v. Ferguson should be held inap- 
plicable to public education. 


In the instant cases, that question is directly presented. Here, 
unlike Sweats v. Painter, there are findings below that the Negro 
and white schools involved have been equalized, or are being equal- 
ized, with respect to buildings, curricula, qualifications and salaries 
of teachers, and other “tangible” factors. Our decision, therefore, 
cannot turn on merely a comparison of these tangible factors in the 
Negro and white schools involved in each of the cases. We must 
look instead to the effect of segregation itself on public education. 


In approaching this problem, we cannot turn the clock back to 
1868 when the Amendment was adopted, or even to 1896 when 
Plessy v. Ferguson was written. We must consider public education 
in the light of its full development and its present place in American 
life throughout the Nation. Only in this way can it be determined 
if segregation in public schools deprives these plaintiffs of the equal 
protection of the laws. 


Today, education is perhaps the most important function of state 
and local governments. Compulsory school attendance laws and the 
great expenditures for education both demonstrate our recognition 
of the importance of education to our democratic society. It is 
required in the performance of our most basic public responsibilities, 
even service in the armed forces. It is the very foundation of good 
citizenship. Today it is a principal instrument in awakening the 
child to cultural values, in preparing him for later professional 
training, and in helping him to adjust normally to his environment. 
In these days, it is doubtful that any child may reasonably be ex- 
pected to succeed in life if he is denied the opportunity of an edu- 
cation. Such an opportunity, where the state has undertaken to 
provide it, is a right which must be made available to all on equal 
terms. 


We come then to the question presented: Does segregation of 
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their status in the community 

nds in a way unlikely ever to be undone. 
effect of this separation on their educational opportunities was 
stated by a finding in the Kansas case by a court which never- 
to rule against the Negro plaintiffs: 

of white and colored children in public 
detrimental effect upon the colored children: 
greater when it has the sanction of the law; 
of separating the races is usually interpreted 
the inferiority of the group. A sense of 
affects the motivation of a child to learn. a- 
tion with the sanction of law, therefore, has a tendency to re- 
tard the educational and mental development of Negro chil- 
dren and to deprive them of some of the benefits they would 
receive in a racially integrated school system.” 


Whatever may have been the extent of psychological knowledge 
at the time of Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding is amply supported 
| y. Any language in Plessy v. Ferguson contrary 
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Se tet in the field of public education the doctrine of 
| equal” has no place. Separate educational facilities 
are inherently unequal. Therefore, we hold that the plaintiffs and 
others similarly situated for whom the actions have been brought 
are, by reason of the segregation complained of, deprived of the 
equal protection of the laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amend- 


ment. This disposition makes unnecessary any discussion whether 
such segregation also violates the Due Process Clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 


Because these are class actions, because of the wide applicability 
of this decision, and because of the great variety of local conditions, 
the formulation of decrees in these cases presents problems of con- 
siderable complexity. On reargument, the consideration of appropri- 
ate relief was necessarily subordinated to the primary question — 
the constitutionality of segregation in public education. We have now 
announced that such segregation is a denial of the equal protection 
of the laws. In order that we may have the full assistance of the 
parties in formulating decrees, the cases will be restored to the 
docket, and the parties are requested to present further argument on 
Questions 4 and 5 previously propounded by the Court for the 
reargument this Term. The Attorney General of the United States 
is again invited to participate. The Attorneys General of the states 
requiring or permitting segregation in public education will also 
be permitted to appear as amici curiae upon request to do so by 
September 15, 1954, and submission of briefs by October 1, 1954. 


lt is so ordered. 
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ATLANTA DECLARATION 


ves of the National Association for the Ad- 
from seventeen Southern and Border 
Columbia, have assembled here in Atlanta, 

purpose of collectively developing a 
urgent issues arising out of the historic 
Court decision of May 17th banning segrega- 
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Americans are now relieved to have the law of the land 
in the clearest : “... in the field of public education 


of ‘separate but equal’ has no place. Separate educa- 


us 
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and attorneys 
officials; and by enlightened guidance of newspapers, 
radio, television and other organs of public communication and 
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We stand ready to work with other law abiding citizens who are 
anxious to translate this decision into a program of action to eradi- 


cate racial segregation in public education as speedily as possible. 
all of our Branches in every affected area to 


ee agencies in working out ways and meuns 
| = Court's ruling. The total resources of the 
“WE Made available to facilitate this great project of 
ending the aftifielal separation of America’s children on the irrele- 
vant basis of race and color. 


While we recognize that school officials will have certain admin- 
istrative problems in transferring from a segregated to a non-segre- 
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gated system, we will resist the use of any tactics contrived for the 
sole purpose of delaying desegregation. ieedii 

In pursuit of our objectives, we will accelerate our community 
action program to win public acceptance of the Court's desegrega- 
tion order from all segments of the population. To this end, we are 
confident of the support of teachers, parents, labor, church, civic, 
fraternal, social, business and professional organizations. 

We insist that there should be integration at all levels including 
the assignment of teacher-personnel on a ; basis. 
The fullest resources of the Association, including the legal staff, 
the research staff and educational specialists on the staff, will be 
utilized to insure that there will be no discrimination against teachers 
as a result of integration. 

We are aware that our region has been overburdened in its 
effort to provide education for all children — in part because of the 
dual system — and accordingly, we strongly support federal aid to 
assist our states in the building of new schools and the expansion 
of educational facilities for all our children, provided that any such 
legislation contains the necessary safeguards to insure the distribu- 
tion of funds in accordance with the requirements of the Court’s 

We look upon this memorable decision not as a victory for 
Negroes alone, but for the whole American people and as a vindica- 
tion of America’s leadership of the free world. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding of our position, we here 
rededicate ourselves to the removal of all racial segregation in public 
education and reiterate our determination to achieve this goal with- 
out compromise of principle. 
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Louis Io Nodding 


* Deceased December 14 
** Deceased August 25 
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Feanxun H. Witsans ‘Wrest Coast  Repana Sec'y Counsel 
Lasrea P. Baiccy 


. Assistant Field Secretaries 


Sr hi ee | ... Director 
Juua E. Baxten .. Division of Research and Information 


Church Department 
* Watren P. Ovvurt, Jn. 


Church Secretary 


The Crisis 
J Editor 
F rinance Deparment 
ee Rahs Chief Accountant 
Labor Relations 
Heascet Hows... ... .... Labor Relations Assistant 
Freedom Fund 
Epwaap R. Duvicy . _. 3 Special Assistant 
* Resigned during the year. 
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, . ¥ ALL RFORMATION CORTAWED 
y (> AGENT BY : 
| A NCEME is fs ay ae FRO PLE HE DATE 


REPRESENTATIVE, BIRMINGHAM. ALABAMA 


At 9:06 a.m., September 8, 1955, Mr. A. B. Caldwell, Chief, 
Civil Rights Unit, Criminal Division, telephonically advised Supervisor 
McGowan of the Investigati that an allegation had been made 
against a Bureau Agent by a representative for the 67 
National Association for vancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
in Birmingham, Alabama. 


Mr. Caldwell related hat on September 7, 1955, Thur good 
Marshall and Roy } : Iffice of thi | others 


including 


Snierence 
farren Olney III, This 
conference was "attended by Caldwel! and concerned civil rights and 


election matters in Mississippi insofar as the colored people are 
concerned. 


Mr. Caldwell stated that the individuals reviewed the 
situation in Mississippi and there were no néw cases mentioned. 


1 advised, however, ora ae the course of the 
conference stated that there was a Bureau Agent in 
Mississippi member of the police force in that 
particular town. would not identify the Bureau Agent but 
stated that the co e felt they could receive no assistance 
from that Agent and would not contact the Bureau Agent. 


ACTION TAKEN v : ) 
The Birmingham Division is being telephonically contacted 
and will ni the above information md instructed to 
intervi as soon as possible for full details including © 
the ident reau Agent. Birmingham isto advise the 
Bureau and the interested office where the Bureau Agent is assigned , — § 
so that this matter may be fully run out and any nel ogenyseppeaaai 


obtained from the Agent. | NOT RECORDEv 
CC Mr. Mohr 46 sep 20 1955 


OT 2k io~ ee 
re! SEP 29 :055._ see addendum, page 2 , 


. 7 . 

10: 56 a.m., SAC Rob Cally instru 
immediately locate and interview to obtain ft 
details and the identity of the was instrug 

au should thereupon be telephonically advised. If. 
is located in some other city then the fheld division ¢o 
area is to be telephonically advised by Robey and given the 


above instructions. 


vuly 2 2.2955 


RoZ @tlkins 
érecutive Secrctary 
Nattonal Asspcistion for the 

Advanceuent of Calergd People 
20 wes: 40th Street 
wew York 18, Mew York 


’ 


we 


Dear Mre Ftlktnez 
Thank you for making avati- 
able the 1954 annual report of the 


Nattonal Assoctation for the Advance- 


~~ 


ment of Colored People. 


Stneerely arts 


AHL INFORES TICS CONTAINED: Seo bo 
tehests te UNSE ASSAD 
DATE via ew BY ce. 


NOTE: The nattonal office of the NAACP has 
constantly followed an anti-Communist line 
and cordtal relattons eristed with the late 
Kalter Khite, former erecuttve secretary. 
(100-228241) Bufile 61-3176-914 reveals 

that Roy Wilkins, current erecuttve secretary 
of the NAACP, has followed an anti-Communist 
line tn the NAACP. In the 1930's he is « -% .,° y 
alleged to have been associated with Comma fad ne ts” 


front_orpanizattons. i | : ‘ we 
JU 7 165 oy SNe ioe ? $ 
: Ve a Ut \ 
JP 2 LR 
EET - WNZLICE 
Y>c.0 SETWSAL 
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JUL1 fe ee 
mas ff 8°97-28P oe 
. PLREM iG vidi | 
ty cr F ff 
FBI, MIAMI 1-1-55 5-15 PM EST 
IRECTOR, FBI URGENT | | 


/ 
—RACIAL MATTERS, INFO CONCERNING. 


“ 


peal a g COLORED ATTORNEY, bt 
DAYTONA BEACH, | Oil UNKNOWN COLORED ATTORNEY, ALLEGEDLY STATE OFFICER 


—$———— TTS 5 


NAACP FROM ORLANDO, FLA., ARE ATTEMPTING TO ORGANIZE LARGE GROUP oo 
COLORED PEOPLE, ALLEGEDLY ONE HUNDRED OR MORE, TO INVADE 
BEACHES AT DAYTONA BEACH AND ATTEMPT TO CAUSE INCIDENT JULY 

FOUR WEEKEND, (QM VEDNESDAY LAST, BETWEEN Two FOURTYFIVE)? 
AND THREE TWENTY PM, FOUR CARLOADS OF COLORED PEOPLE, INCLUDING 
GB vp UNKNOWN ATTORNEY FROM ORLANDO, DROVE ON BEACHES AT bye 


EXCLUSIVE HOTELS, WENT INTO WATER. LIFEGUARDS SUMMONED POLI 
AND ON ARRIVAL POLICE ASKED COLORED PEOPLE TO LEAVE AND CO TO 
COLORED BEACH. QM SPOKESMAN, ALLEGEDLY INFORMED POLICE THEY 
DID NOT INTEND TO LEAVE AS THEY HAD EVERY RIGHT TO BE THERE. 
ALLEGEDLY INVITED POLICE TO ARREST THEM. NO ARRESTS WADE 
AND AFTER POLICE LEFT,! THESE, PEOPLE ALLEGEDLY WENT BACK a 
WATER FOR FEW MINUTES. AND reer SM gee Lal 
PETITION. WAS DELIVERED’ TO OFFICE OF MAYORs~DA ONA~BEACH, /THI 


i Ww 
END PAGE QNE, - ine oR a 16 JUL 181 all 


He Crag stone ies ; os 
xo Belmont 
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BY GP vuice 1S DEMAND FOR PRIVILEGES FOR COLORED PEOPLE a r 

BEACHES, FEELS RIOTING MAY POSSIBLY OCCUR OVER WEEKEND oO 

FOURTH AND HAS ALERTED LOCAL NATIONAL GUARD UNIT. STATED LOCAL 

POLICE COMPLETELY AWARE OF SITUATION AND HAVE BEEN INSTRUCTED 

TO TAKE E PRECAUTIONS AS DEEMED NECESSARY TO AVOID RIOTING. 
WEEKS 

END AND ACK PLS 

6-17 PM OK FBI WA PC 
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7-6-55 3-54 PM EST 


DIRECTOR, FBI URGENT 
RACIAL MATTERS, INFO CONCERING, REURTEL TODAY. NO 


RACIAL DISTURBANCE REPORTED ‘DAYTONA BEACH DURING JULY 
FOUR WEEKEND. ON. AMG KF 


veexs ALL BOP * TION CONTARED 


END AND ACK PLS REREI 3 UtULASSIFIED 
s-53 PH ox FBI va xp DAIL ten eererpe 4 
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( . \ FEOERAL BUREAU OF IMVESTGA~” - : 
 METED STATES IEPARTIENT OF JUS c1ce 


To: COMMUNICATIONS SECTION os oe 


| SAC, MIAMI 
e. the following message to: . 


RACIAB MATTERS, INFO CONCERNING (18), REURTEL JULY ONE 


COFCERNING POSSIBLE RACIAL DISTURBANCE DAYTONA BEACH 


JULY FOUR WEEKEND, SUTEL IMMEDIATELY TETAILS ANY PISTURBANCES. 


C /- SI7E-F77GF 


nN wD F 43 


HOOVER, 


ALL INCO2" 108 CONTAINED 
sc MAREN iS Wid ASSIID 


Tk__1/2 <> 8 
Ruf le 100-new DA ieee 


bs © & i 33) 


Geoon “nigy an Qantzoae 


tf 


Of 


Asatatant Attorney General 
_Ferren Olney IIIf 


y 7, 
BOL - SV 7E -7 ECO AL il 


) RACIAL MATTESS@DATTONA BEACH, FIORID 
ISFORM:TIO“N CO#CERNING 


Thta cennuntcation will confira the fellewtnag 
tnforrnatton which wae telephonically furnished Messre. 
billtam Foley and David Irons of the Departuent bye 6} 76 
representative ef this Bureau on July 2, 1955. 


hie 


Pac ogre attorney ef Daytona Beach aad @ d7D 
menber of the Battonal Assoctatton for the Ad vanc eneant 

of Colored People (NAACP), end an unknown Negro attorney, 
allegedly « etate offteer of the WAACP fron Orlando, 

Florida, were attenpting to orgarize @ group of approste 
nately 400 Kegroes te invade the beaches et Daytona Beack 


tn an atten nctdent durtnz the July 4, “aan 
weekend. on the afternoon of .ednesd igy 
June 29, 1 rn oade of Negroes tncludiag Hill and 


the unknown attorney from Orlando drove onto the beaches 

at Daytona Reach end went ta awinring ta front of the 
Daytona Plaza Hotely thot the ltfeguards eumnoned poltce 
offteera who on arrtual asked roup to leave and ge 

to the "celored beach"; that Ilejedly tnformed the h 
Poltce the group did no Jeave as they had «6 Ve 
right to be therey tha allegedly tnvited the pec 

to arrest theng that no este were made; and that after 

the poltce left, the group allegedly went back tnto the 

z water for a feo minutes and then departed, 


; ee 67:2. that a petition was 110, 
deltvered to ce of the af Daytona poaes 


the morning of July 1, 1255, by which pett | 
denanded pritutleges for. Negroes eene beaches.’ } i 
felt that rioting might possibly occur over oy OUrsn 7. 
July weekend and had alerted the local Hatten sa “On te 


tien He further etated that the local police-affick xe (4 
oh seted (4: 


JUL - 7 1955 


Baris oupletely aware of the sttuatton and had bee: ing 


Bence sd #O take the hited precautions ag auptd a 
| 
bch 


Peroees ——_— 27 “3 rhe Vtant Offtce acvised on July 6 $3 “1! 
Tae ae was no ractal disturbance reported tn beyheee seen 
ae aR — SSE 75) 9956 2955, weekend. 


nie be The afore-menttoned data have been fur 


Pr tntelltgence agencies of tie arned services. Ba 
1 ce = Asstatant Attorney Seneral See note on yellow, aerrg 
‘ dah ui rT. Tannktna Pn aia ae ay 


- 
7 
: 


f tter to Assistant Attorney General 
*" Warren Olney III 


NOTE OW YELLOW? 


Afore-menttoned data were contained in Miart 
teletype dated 7/1/55, captioned “Racial Matters, Info 
Concerning.” A separate comnuunication has been prepared 


under instant date confirming the afore-menttoned data 
telephonically furnished G-2, OWI and OSI on 7/1/55. The 


ortginal of the incoming Mtani teletype was sent through 
with a teletype to Miami dated 7/6/55. | 


Assistant Chief of Staff, Ge2 HERE “3 if: ; 
Departament of the Aray 
The Pentagon 


washinr ton 25> De. Ce 
Attention: Chief, Security Division 


From: John Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Subjects RACIAL MifTTERS-DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
INFORMATION CONCSRNINO 


) This comwmnicsetion will confirm the following 
informetion telephonically furnishe ve 


0 i bie 


of this Bureau 


Office of Special 
Investizatic 


b7< 
. 670 
ro attorney of Daytona Beach and @ 
‘momber Of the Mational Assoclation for the Advancenent 
of Colored People (MAACP), and en unknown Nerro attorney, 
allecedly a state officer of the NAACP from Orlendo, 
Floride, were attempting to orranize ea group of approzige 
metsly 100 Negroes to invade the beaches et Daytona Beach 


in an atte ident during the July hy 1955 ic 
_ weekende on the afternoon of kedpasde 10 
June 299 19°55, four s of Nefroes includin.: : b : 


the unknown attorney from Orlando drove onto the c 

at Deytone Peach end went in swimming in front ef the 

Daytona Plaze Hotels that the lifeguards summoned police 

officers who on arrival asked group to leave and go 

to the “colored beact"; thet allecedly. infoumd 
Tose __ POLice the group did aot | leavdé es thé; 
buries —picht to be theres that Bllegedly invited the pel 
Beinces tO arrest themjg thet no ts wore ma'es and. that att 
twbe-—_—_the police left, the group allegedly went bask into th 
Pancw water for a fsw minutes end then depsrteds =—— Jt 


Resea 
See Note on Yellow page 2. 


Ascistant Chief of Steff, O-2 
Departaent of the Aray 


4 


roe 
esmcunilll understands that a -fetition was 
delivered to the office of the of Daytona Beach es 


the morning of duly 1, 1955, by which petition 
demande privileces for Nerroes beaches. Judge 

f<-1lt that rioting might possibly occur over the Fourth of 
July weeken: ana hac alerted the local N:tional Guird Unit. 
He further steted that the local police officials were 
eospletcly axire of the situ:.tion and had been instructed 
tm trko the necess ry precautions to svoi. any rioting. 


The Fiami Office aivised on July 6, 1955 that 
there was no racial cisturbance reported in jeytona Beach during 
tne July 4, 1955, weekend. - | 


The aforeenentioned data have been furnished to 
the ‘ssist-nt Attorney Gene-als ‘arren Clney III and williag F. 
Tompkins of tne Lepartme:t of Justice. 


2 ec ~ irector of Neval Intelligence 
Department of the Navy 
The Pentagon 
Washington 25, D. Ce 


Mrector of Special Investigations 
The Inspector General 

Departacnt of the Air Force 

Tne Fentagon 

kashington 25, D. Ce 


NOT= Ok YSLLOW: 


Afore-mentioned information is furnished by Miami 
teletype 7/1/55, captioned "Racial Matters, Info Concerning." 
A separate communication has been prepared under instant date 
confirming the above information telephonically furnished to 
Messrs william Foley and David Irons of the Department by 
memorandum to Assistant Attorney General Olney III, cc to: 
4$sistant sttorher General Tompkins. The original of the 
incoming Miami teletype was sent through with a teletype to 
Viemi deted 7/6/55. 


SAC, Pittsburgh (100-6306) July 13, 1955 
ector, PBI (61-3176) 


__, COMMUNIST INFILTRATION OF THE 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

_ ADVANCEMENT OF CO 

—PITTSBYRGH DIVISTON- —__—— 
INTERNAL SECURITY - C 


Rerep of Specie Agen QED ote 
June 2h, 1955, at 6 ps tal ga ' Lie 


Rerep placed instant case in a pending inactive 
status but set forth no lead. 


Pittsburgh should peopere an anended administrative 
page containing an appropriate lead. The Bureau is to be 
furnished two copies and New York one copy of the amended 


page. 


In view of the fact that the above is considered s 
an error of form, this matter is to be handled in accordance 
with instructions contained in SAC Letter 55-21. , 


cc - New York (For Information) 


RECORDED - 49 G/- 3176-99 / 


[ COMM-FBeI | ex - BS e JUL 14 1955 
131955) ee alle 


[A 


_” Piaterroed 
Tele. Room ..._— 
Hollomgy—A- 84 th 
en © ae ee 


COMMUNICATIONS SECTION. . 
b the following message toy ly 6, 1955 


Bufiles fail to ref: 
furnished by 
pertinent information « 
no later than 7/13/55. 


ele ‘ 


Bufile 100-1,03106 


porT ratte 61-3176 tance) 


ALL INFOPK!'TION CONTAINED 
HEREIN {2 vAdCLASSIMED 
ONE er [ex BY setae 


~— ' 


NOY SoS ‘PED 
e+ — 
II UUL 1S 7955 


Th AO th 
~ Athy Tt) ode eS 


——— 
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jones 44 IMFORMATION CONTAMER "2 — a 
RERES /5 UNCLASSIFIED ; T377 


DI CDATE_ vf7_ [ve BY 5? ym — 


SUBJECT: Qurr OVAL ASSCCIATIQON FOR THE ADVANCEMENT | Canoes i 
OF COLCRED PZOPLEC(WAACP) See « 7 
1954 .N.UAL REPORT CAPTIOWED "THE YEAR OF 47 a 
THE GREAT DECISION" 


- qt : 
by 


ee bie T 
Attached ts the copy of the 1954 Annual Repart Si ratte 
Associatton For The Advancement Of Colored People (KAACP), 20 West 40th . 
Street, New York 18, New York, captioned "The r Of The Great D 


The greater portion of the 1954 Annual Report makes re ‘ 
the United States supreme Cuurt's decision of ey 17, 1954, on public school | 
segregation and referred.to this decision as "among the most important civil 
rights gains in 1954." The 92-page report also listed lowering of Jim Crow 
practices in public housing projects and final elimination of segregation tn 
the Armed Forces hospitals and factlittes of the Veterans Administration as 
among other"civil rights"gains this year. spares report said that 'turing 1954, 
America turned the corner from partial tof 1 freedom forall citizens and 
the pressures of world opinion were lessened because ancrica’s household was 
being cleansed." On the other hand, the report observed that's form of ‘lieo- 


ku klurism" was organized in some parts of the South tn 1954, to halt Wegro 
rights progress through economtec pressures." 


ITEMS OF IxNTiE2SST TC THE FBI? 


Page 12 of this publication reflects that the FBI was called by the 
NALCP's Southeast Cffice "to investigate a number of situations in Mississipp 
Included were Belzoni, where Negroes were denied the right to vote; Antte : 
County, where @ group of white men, the sheriff among them, walke “intg. a 
branch meeting demcnding the books and subsequently arrested the ranch - | 
treasurer ona false charge of drawing a rifle on the deputy; the-Lelta, whe 


a young wife and her nine-month-old child were held tllegally by oe ,Plantatio 
owner.” 


: b 1C Bufiles reflect that the ingie , 7 entioned Bho. 
refers to the case capttoned | 


Glleged that t sbjec @ 
qualified “pay thetr poll tazes in order to p hy thet T 
nun UCting on February 2, "1953. This Bureau conducted a full savee tin jetion, na 
goa; the U. 3. Attorney, Werthern Distri¢tr i Se Mississippt, presented e es 
fore tits case Bey’ ‘Federal Grcnd Jury at Czford, Mississippt in Septemb 
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Memcrandum to vr. Nichols 


The Federal Grand Jury returned a no bill in thts -case_on september 17, 1953. 
The U. 5. atturney at Ozford, Mississippi, advised that he.did not feel 
further prosecittve actiun was warranted in this case, and the De par tne nt 


advised tha absence of further tndicattons of a violation tts file is 
closed. boc 


The Amite Cou ncident menttoned abo 3GCording to § les 
refers to the case of --bh 
Victims; Civtl 2ights, ™d@ . a 2: , eit, Speceal Cur ir the 
NAACP, alleged by letter dated September 7, 1954, to the Honorable farren 
Olney III, Assistant Attorney Genercl, that on August 27, 1954, the sheriff, 


the deputy sheriff and other officials in Amite County Mississtppt, walked 


into a NAACP neeting and setzed certain books and documents without benefit 
of invitation, warrant or anything else. Marshall stated that tt was 
ohvious that tre purpose of this tnvasion was merely to intimidate the Negroe 
present who were making plans for seektng to register and vote. since that 
time, the NAACP hooks have been returned by the sheriff, Yarshall satd. On 
Septenber 17, 1954, the Department requested a full investigation of this 
matter. Upon completion of investigatton by thts Bureau the facts were 
discussed with the U. S. attorney for the Southern District of Mississippi o7 
Cetober 1, 1954, who requested no further tnuestigation and stated he did no 


feel prosec: tion was warranted. By letter dated November 1, 1954, the Depar 


ment advised that it did not believe that prosecution for violation of civil © 
rigits statutes could be successfully maintained and trerefore no further 
investigation was desired. On Nhcvember 14, 1954, the Department advised tha 
Thurgvod Marshall of the NAACP had telephonically contacted the Department 0 
November 14, 1954, and advised that the victinsin this case had been run out ~ 
town by the subject on November 13, 1954. The Department requested trat the 
victims be interviewed only, and that the results of the interviews be for=- 
warded to the Department befure any additional investigation was conducted. ~ 
after a review of our investigative report reflecting these interviews, the 
Denartment advised on December 5, 1954, that the information set forth tn th 
report did not indicate a violation of the ciuvtl rights statutes in the | 
Department's oe and that, therefore, no further tnvestigation was 


desired. b7¢ 


Buftles r. 
the case capttoned@ 
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re: Memorandum tO aie, £1955 


| orced her to work on his plantatton, and that " PS 

had later arrested the victtm and put her tn jatie Our ~~ pad 
te oes ioe a preliminary investigatton on November 17, 1954, Gnc thet IC 
Devartment was advised of our institution of investigation on November 18, 
1954. The results of our preliminary tnvestigation were submitted to the 
Department which advised on December 20, 1954, that the statements of both the 
victim and her husband indicated that neither of them had been held by the 
subject against their will. Therefore, the Department stated no violation of 
any statute relating to involuntary servitude and slavery was indicated and 
no further investigation was desired. le bie at Balti- 


more, Md.» 
iy Page 7 of the publication reflects that NAACP of fictals/met with the 
| Superintendent of schools, the Commisstoner of Police, local groups and other: 
g in an attempt to guvell local schvuol strikes; asstgned private detectives to 
investigate the activities of Bryant . Bowles in connection with the strikes 
and gave this information to the FBI. 


Bufiles reflect that this incident at Ealtimore, mnenttoned above, 
refers to the case captinned "National association For The Advancement Of 
White Feople, Inc., (NAAWP); Internal Security--X." The WNAAUWP has been the 
subject of a Bureau investigation since August, 1952. Bryant W. Buwles ts 
the President of this organization. This case continues tn a pending status. 

. (105-18867) 


RECOMMENDATION? 


None. For information. or 
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